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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


HE English Government has done something with 

. regard to the Suez Canal, but what it has done is not 
clear. It has addressed communications to the belligerent 
Powers, the substance of which is embodied in a despatch 
from Lord Dersy to Lord Lyons of May 16; but it declines 
to produce the actual communications themselves, or to 
answer any question as to their effect. It is impossible, 
therefore, at present to discuss the action of the Govern- 
ment, except in a very tentative and imperfect way. 
Probably the Government is satisfied with the practical 
result that, under present circumstances, the passage 
of the Canal will be kept open for nentrals gene- 
rally, and for England in particular, and wishes to 
defer as long as possible the definition of the con- 
ditions which in the interest of India it will be con- 
strained to place on belligerents in this and future 
wars. It appears that the subject was started by M. 
DE Lessers, who submitted to Lord Dersy a proposal 
for the neutralization of the Canal which he said had 
the approval of Duke Decazes, and which he wished 
England to recommend for the acceptance of other Powers. 
After consideration Lord Dersy informed M. pr Lesseps 
that the scheme proposed was open to so many objections 
of a political and practical character that England could 
not undertake to recommend it. What M. pe Lesseps 
proposed was that, in time of war as in time of peace, 
all ships, public and private, of every Power, bellige- 
rent or neutral, should be at liberty to pass through the 
Canal, the territorial authority being free to prevent 
ships in transit from disembarking in Egypt any troops 
or munitions of war. The consequence of the adoption 
of the resolution would have been that the entrance 
to the Canal could not be blockaded, and that if a 
Russian ship of war once got into the Canal it must 
be allowed to pass through unmolested, provided it 
did not land troops or munitions during the transit. 
The rule thus laid down had at least the advantage 
of being perfectly clear, but it had the demerit of 
being too clear, sound, and complete. It asked the 
Powers to commit themselves to more than they might 
have been willing to accept. This would have led to 
discussion and delay, and a diplomatic controversy 
might have disclosed divergences of opinion which would 
very possibiy have made the adoption of a general 
agreement hopeless. Lord Dexby therefore decided, and 
very properly decided, that England must not consult 
other Powers, but state and enforce her own views. 
She must impose conditions on the belligerents in the in- 
terest of neutrals, and thus prevent the delays and com- 
plications which consultation with other Powers would 
have rendered necessary. M. pe Lesszps was delighted 
with this, and his shareholders were naturally very well 
satisfied with the announcement that England had pro- 
mised to take care that the welcome stream of increasing 
dividends should flow on without a check. 

Lord Dexsy, in his communications to the belligerents, 


transit for neutrals. If the entrances to the Canal are 
Turkish ports—which theoretically they unquestionably 
are—Russia has the belligerent right to blockade them, and 
Turkey has the right to exercise all the powers over them 
which ownership in time of war involves. Turkey might, 
for example, search all neutral vessels during the transit 
to see that they were not carrying contraband, or it might 


close or obstruct the passage. It might do at Port Said 
all that Russia does at Odessa. England now interferes 
to forbid to both belligerents the exercise of their rights. 
Fortunately neither belligerent has any wish to use them, 
and England therefore does not thus place herself in a 
hostile attitude either towards Russia or Turkey. Thus 
much is clear; but obscurity begins when the relations of 
the belligerents to each other, and not their relations to 
neutrals, come to be considered. Does the English Govern- 
ment mean to say that a Russian man-of-war is to be 
allowed, if once it gets into Port Said, to pass through the 
Canal unresisted by Egyptian or Turkish troops? This is 
what the proposed convention of M. pz Lessers meant; but 
it does not seem certain that this is the meaning of the 
English Government. What Lord Dersy says is that the 
Porte and the Kuepive must not impede the navigation 
of the Canal, or adopt any measures likely to injure 
the Canal, and that the Canal must not be made the 
scene of any combat or other warlike operations. The 
KuHEDIVE seems to have understood this declaration in the 
sense that a Russian vessel, if it could once get into Port 
Said or Suez, must be allowed to pass through the Canal ; 
for he informed the Porte that, if it wished to prevent 
Russian vessels passing through, it must have a sufficient 
fleet off the entrance to prevent the enemy’s vessels ever 
getting in. The Porte, on the other hand, does not by any 
means accept Lord Dersy’s declaration if this is what 
it means, for it has announced that the Canal is to 
be free to all flags except the Russian, and by this it 
means that not only Russian men-of-war but Russian 
merchant ships are to be forbidden to through 
the Canal. Further, on Thursday night Sir Srarrorp 
Norticore said that the Government had no wish 
to prescribe the particular limitations which either 
belligerent Power shall place on its rights. All that 
England asks is to protect the Canal from injury or ob- 
struction by either offensive or defensive measures on the 
part of either belligerent. The Government refuses to 
discuss what, under certain hypothetical circumstances, 
the belligerents might or might not do. It leaves them 
to find out for themselves what they can do with regard 
to the Canal without injuring it, or impeding its naviga- 
tion, or making it the scene of any warlike operations. 

It must be owned that all this is exceedingly vague, and 
probably its vagueness is intentional. The English Govern- 
ment wishes at once to threaten the belligerents as little as 
possible, so as not to provoke a conflict on imaginary cases, 
and yet to threaten them sufficiently, so as to be able to 
say, if any case for interference arises, that she has given 
ample notice that she would interfere. Anything like the 
clearness of M. pe Lesseps’s rule would commit ber more 
than she thinks prudent at present. The language of Lord 
Dersy and the explanations of Sir Starrorp Norrucore are 
therefore indistinct, and even to some extent contradictory. 
Supposing, for example, a Russian merchant vessel got into 
Port Said, and a company of Egyptian troops boarded 


_her and seized her as a prize. As there would be nc 
resistance if she was unarmed, there would be nothing in 
first addressed himself to the point of the liberty of | 


the act to injure the Canal, or to interfere with its navi- 
gation. No neutral vessel would be delayed an hour, and 
not a shot would be fired. But it is undoubtedly a warlike 
operation to seize a vessel as a prize, and thus, if Port Said 
is to be considered as part of the Canal, the Canal would 
have been made the scene of a warlike operation. If a 
Russian man-of-war got into Port Said, it is evident that 
to'attempt to stop her from passing through the Canal would 
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lead to a combat, and to provoke a combat is forbidden. 
Therefore, it would scem as if Russian vessels, both private 
and public, if once they get into the entrances of the Canal, 
must be allowed to pass through it; for obviously a 
vessel once in the Canal must have every facility given for 
completing the whole transit, as the Canal is only wide 
enough for one ship to pass at a time, and to delay an 
enemy’s ship would be to obstruct the navigation for 
neutrals. But with regard to men-of-war, there is a pre- 
liminary question to be solved which is not very easy to 
answer. Is not the mere passage of a man-of-war a war- 
like operation? Let us suppose that Russia was sending 
an ironclad through the Canal to co-operate with its troops 
in Asia, would not the whole voyage of the ship be one 
continued warlike operation, of which during the transit 
the Canal would temporarily be the scene ? Lord Dersy 
might be understood to mean that, if a Russian iron- 
clad got into Port Said, it would not be allowed 
to pass, but would be convoyed by the English fleet 
into a Russian or neutral port. This would most 
certainly lead to war with Russia, or with any other 
strong Power which in a future war we subjected to the 
same treatment. For the sake of convenience we must 
probably invent a new rule, and decide that the passage of 
a Russian man-of-war through the Suez Canal is not a 
warlike operation as regards Turkey ; which would be very 
much iike deciding that, if the Russian Mediterranean fleet 
wished to join the Russian Black Sea fleet, the passage of the 
Dardanelles should not be considered a warlike operation. If 
this interpretation of Lord Dersy’s language is the right 
one, then the declaration of the Porte is quite out of keep- 
ing with it. The Canal is not closed to the Russian flag; 
but, on the contrary, if a Russian vessel can get into one 
of the ports of entrance, the Canal is as much open to the 
Russian flag as the English Channel is. In this case Lord 
Dersy has really adopted the proposal of M. pe Lesseps ; 
and the only variation he has made is that, instead of 
asking other nations to consent to it, he has said that they 


shall abide by it. But it was exactly to avoid this kind of” 


logical way of talking that Lord Derrpy was prudently 
vague and obscure, and thus secured to himself, so far as 
possible, the position, not of isolation from other neutral 
Powers, but of co-operation with them. 


THE WAR» 


ye report that Count Scnovvatorr brings satisfactory 
assurances from his Government requires confirmation. 
It is probable that the English and Russian estimates of the 
interests of both Powers may not exactly coincide; nor is 
it even certain that the Russian Government is disposed to 
make any serious concession in the form of a diplomatic 
engagement. It would have been better worth while to 
conclude any practicable arrangement before the war had 
begun. For several months the less sanguine class of poli- 
ticians had thought that the great preparations on the 
European and Asiatic frontiers supplied more trustworthy 
evidence of the purposes of Russia than the despatches of 
Prince Gortcuakorr or the declarations of the Emperor 
himself. The result proved that the pessimists were in the 
right; and it may be added that Lord Dersy was one of 
their number. In expressing through the Ampassapor the 
gratification with which the Government received the report of 
the Emprror’s pacific assurances, Lord Derpy added, with 
singular frankness, the remark that the communication 
was the more welcome because the Russian armament was 
at the same moment actively proceeding. There can now 
be no immediate question of the discontinuance of the 
contest, for the pacific rumours which have lately been cir- 
culated at Berlin and Vienna appear to have no founda- 
tion ; but it is probable that the Russian Government may 
attempt by professions of moderation to mitigate the 
anxiety which is the necessary consequence of the invasion 
of Turkey. If such overtures are made, it may perhaps 
be prudent to accept them for what they are worth, 
though even sincere promises may be rendered nugatory 
by unforeseen events. If the pledge is limited to 
an undertaking not to occupy Constantinople _per- 
manently, it would throw some light on the plan 
of the campaign. It would be unreasonable to ask 
from the ssian Government a public pledge that 
it will not take advantage for strategical purposes of any 
advantage which it may obtain. If an understanding with 


Austria excludes Servia from the range of warlike opera. 
tions, it is not likely that the Turks will receive notice of 
an arrangement which would set a portion of their troops 
at liberty. 

According to credible accounts, 300,000 men are now 
assembled on the left bank of the Danube in the highest 
condition of efficiency. The obstacles to a passage which 
have been offered by the weather and the floods have 
probably not been an unmixed disadvantage to the in- 
vading army. Time has been allowed for bringing all the 
troops into position, and for accumulating stores at the 
nearest point to the intended line of operations. 
Although some loss may probably be incurred in crossing 
the river, the success of the enterprise is assured. The vast 
numbers of the invading force will render it easy to distract 
the attention of the enemy by crossing at different points ; 
and some at least of the attempts will be practically un- 
opposed. The border fortresses, which are now said to 
have been placed in a defensible condition, may be effectu- 
ally masked by a third of the Russian army, while the re- 
mainder advances to the passes of the Balkan for the pur- 
pose of reaching Adrianople. The enormous superiority of 
the Russians in cavalry will greatly facilitate the advance ; 
and the admirable qualities of the Turkish soldiers will be 
in great measure neutralized by the incapacity of their 
commanders and ofiicers. The disproportion of numbers 
was perhaps greater in 1827 and 1828, and the quality of 
the Turkish army has since that time been greatly im- 
proved; but the organization of the Russian army, 
closely copied from the German model, will give the 
aggressor an irresistible superiority. Notwithstand- 
ing the unsatisfactory state of the Russian finances, 
no difficulty seems to arise in providing on the 
most liberal scale for all the wants of the army. 
The Turkish Government, on the other hand, is unable for 
want of money to employ canuon of the best construction, 
which are rusting in heaps in the outskirts of Constanti- 
nople. The vast scale of the preparations contrasts 
strangely with the modest designs which are attributed to 
the Russians by some at least of their English partisans. 
It is difficult to believe that such sacrifices are made for 
the sake of the oppressed Christians of Bulgaria. The per- 
manent conquest of any Turkish province may possibly be 
prevented by the intervention of Austria; but the military 
aristocracy of Vienna dislikes constitutional liberty more 
heartily than Russian supremacy ; and if the counsels of 
the Archduke Arzert prevail, the two Empires will 
perhaps arrange between themselves a partition. 

The intended annexation of the whole or the greater 
part of Turkish Armenia is already almost openly 
avowed. On that side no philanthropic pretences are 
required, because the weaker belligerent has neither 
allies nor protectors in Asia. The progress of the Russian 
army in Asia has thus far not been seriously impeded. 
Troops will probably be found for the repression of dis- 
content among the tribes of the Caucasus without weaken- 
ing General Metikxorr’s army. The report of the recap- 
ture of Ardahan proved, as might have been expected, 
to be unfounded ; and it seems probable that Kars is by 
this time invested. From the announcement in the Russian 
papers of some unimportant skirmishes, it may be inferred 
that a Correspondent of the Telegraph has too hastily 
believed a rumour of acrushing defeat in which a large 
part of the Turkish cavalry in Armenia was said to be 
surprised and slain. It was not altogether incredible that 
four thousand Turks or Circassians should have neglected 
to provide themselves with the means of discovering the 
approach of an enemy ; but so great a success, if it had 
been attained, would have been at once officially reported. 
The Russians still appear to be bent on acquiring 
possession of Batoum. It appears that Poti, to 
which the Duke of WELLINGTON attached some importance 
when it was acquired by the Russians fifty years ago, has 
been found altogether worthless. Batoum and other ports 
will become valuable possessions if, as is probable, the war 
produces, ambng other results, the re-establishment of 
Russian supremacy in the Black Sea. The extension of 
the Russian dominion as far as Erzeroum will ensure the 
military and political control of those provinces of Asiatic 
Turkey which the Suttan may probably be allowed to 
retain. It would perhaps indicate a criminal regard to 
objects which are now contumeliously described as British 
interests to disapprove of the occupation by Russia of the 
upper valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris. The Persians 
will probably find hereafter that the neighbourhood of the 
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Turks was, on the whole, preferable to the approach of a 
more formidable Power. 

If the tendencies of faction and prejudice were less familiar 
to political observers, it would seem surprising that 
professed indifference to the progress of the Russian arms 
should be considered by any class of Englishmen as com- 
patible with patriotism. The little sect, indeed, of which 
the sentiments rather than the opinions are represented by 
the Spectator, avowedly regards the attack of Russia on 
Turkey as a religious crusade from which sympathy cannot 
be withheld without a violation of moral or theological 
duty. Aspirations for the triumphant entry of the Russian 
army into Constantinople transcend the comprehension of 
political trimmers or Erastians. There can be no doubt 
that at the end of the war the question of the passage of 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles will be once more raised ; 
and few English politicians at present share Mr. Bricut’s 
desire for the free entrance of Russian fleets into the 
Mediterranean. The doctrine which Mr. GLapsTonE 
seemed to wish to convey to his admiring hearers at 
Birmingham is by many degrees less fantastical, though 
it contains no useful guidance. It would appear that Mr. 
Gtapstone still cherishes the belief that the Russians 
would be satisfied with the hearty co-operation of England 
in the reform, by coercive methods, of Turkish misgovern- 
ment. If the present Government were disposed to make 
any overture of the kind, it would be checked by the fear 
of a contemptuous refusal. Recent transactions have 
tended to confirm the impression, which is almost universal 
on the Continent, that Parliamentary government exer- 
cises a deleterious influence on diplomacy. The proposition 
is much too sweeping ; for a Minister such as Cavour or 
PaLMERSTON addresses foreign Governments with far greater 
effect when he can show that the nation as represented by 
Parliament is at his back. The recent efforts of a portion 
of the Opposition to weaken the Government have been too 
exceptional to form the ground of any general conclusion ; 
but there is no doubt that complications often arise 
from Ministerial statements which are composed for the 
purpose of satisfying domestic exigencies, while they are at 
the same time addressed to foreign Powers. Mr. Cross’s 
speech had a great effect in conciliating opposition at 
home, but it was inconveniently definite in its explanations 
of the policy of the Government ; and the warning against 
interference with the Suez Canal which has been addressed 
to Russia may perhaps be liable to similar objection. It 
was quite unnecessary to inform the Russian Government 
that the greater part of its designs might be accomplished 
without risk of English interference. A wholesome un- 
certainty would have been more likely, when the occasion 
arose, to operate as a check on excessive ambition. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


Att parties concerned were probably well pleased when 
the Birmingham celebration at last came to an end. 
Although it would be rash to assign limits to the rhetorical 
capacity of the most copious of orators, even Mr. Gap. 
sTONE’s eloquence might have exhausted itself if the feast 
of words had lasted for another day. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
may now boast that the oracle of which he has ingeniously 
possessed himself has not yet withheld a response from 
anxious votaries, although its powers and its good will 
have been severely tested. There was perhaps a previous 
understanding between the priest of the shrine and its 
mysterious inmate that no direct approval of local doc- 
trines should be asked or granted. ‘The political and sec- 
tarian Nonconformists of Birmingham may well be content 
with the sanction which has been virtually accorded to 
their favourite theories. Mr. GLapstong has not pledged 
himself to the disestablishment of the Church or to the 
future redistribution of the land. It is enough that he 
heartily admires the organization which has been adopted 
ior these and similar objects. He has perhaps never before 
publicly accepted the political designation which has often 
been applied to him by his opponents; but, in defining a 
Radical as a man who is in earnest, Mr. GLapsrone implies 
the converse proposition that a man who is in earnest is a 
Radical. That he is himself at all times profoundly in 
carnest not even his bitterest critic would dispute. It is 
true that he was not less in earnest when he held opinions 
vpposed to his present convictions; but enthusiasts even 
‘uore than other men live in the present, and consequently 
ind it difficult to reproduce in imagination previous states 


of mind. Mr. GuapstoyE has now taught himself to sympa- 
thize with the radicalism which prevailed at Birmingham 
five-and-forty years ago. At that time the managers of the 
Birmingham Political Union wildly offered to march with 
100,000 men on London to coerce the Crown, the Parlia- 
ment, and the Government; but the first impediment to 
their project was the answer of Colonel Wituiam Napier to 
their offer of the command of the revolutionary army. He 
was not going, he informed them, to join a tailor and an 
attorney in a contest with the Duke of WELLINGTON at the 
head of His Majesty’s troops. Mr. Giapstone was pro- 
bably at the time making eloquent speeches against reform 
in the Oxford Union. Mr. Bricut, on the other hand, 
still cherishes his recollection of the sympathy with which 
he read the papers which recorded the pugnacious projects 
of Mr. Arrwoop and Mr. JosepH Parkes. 

Nothing could be more appropriate or more unobjection- 
able than a panegyric on municipal institutions delivered 
on the occasion of a complimentary reception by the Bir- 
mingham Town Council. It is true that Corporations at 
Birmingham and in other large towns have conferred great 
benefits on the community. Mr. CaamBer.ain was during 
his mayoralty one of the most active and successful of 
civic administrators ; and it is perhaps owing to his energy 
that the town which for the first time adopted the Public 
Health Act only five or six years ago has since atoned for 
its long neglect by the prosecution of comprehensive sani- 
tary improvements. The purchase of the water and gas 
undertakings, which was effected at Mr. CuamBreRiain’s 
instance, will both enrich the community and facilitate 
measures for the promotion of the public health. It is found 
by experience that the municipal constituencies of large 
towns are not actuated by the short-sighted parsimony 
which might have been expected from the indifference of 
the poorer classes to the conditions of health and comfort. 
A spirited administration of municipal revenues is, for the 
most part, not unpopular; and the disinterested zeal of the 
permanent officers of Corporations affords a valuable secu- 
rity against negligence and stagnation. The Birmingham 
Town Council, notwithstanding its close character, includes 
some able and enlightened members, in addition to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN himself. In many towns the better class of 
the inhabitants hold themselves aloof from municipal func- 
tions; but the Town Clerk, the Surveyor, and the other 
principal officers maintain both the efficiency and the con- 
tinuity of the local administration. Official and professional 
consciences may generally be trusted, especially when they 
involve no conflict with personal interests. On the whole, 
Mr. Guapstone was fully justified in his share of the ex- 
change of civilities between himself and the Corporation. 
It could not be expected that he should remind his fervid 
admirers of the unjustifiable monopoly of municipal privi- 
leges and duties by one political faction. The Birmingham 
Test Act ‘s quite as unjustifiable as the law bearing that 
title whic. was repealed fifty years ago. 


Eloquenv reproductions of familiar commonplaces on the 
training for political life which is supposed to be furnished 
by municipal experience were of course graceful and 
seasonable ; but in Birmingham the process has been effec- 
tually inverted ; and Mr. CHampertain proposes by his 
federation of Liberal Clubs to extend over the kingdom 
the Birmingham system of arbitrary and unjust disquali- 
fication for local employment. The Corporation of 
Birmingham is practically elected by the Committee of Six 
Hundred, which again represents the Liberal Association. 
In the primary assemblies, as they would be called in the 
United States, the only qualification for membership is the 
profession of Liberal opinions, and the voter is allowed to 
attach his own interpretation to the words. No device 
could be more judiciously contrived to attract moderate 
politicians and waverers into an organization which is 
entirely controlled by vehement partisans. One sufficient 
test would no doubt be recognized by all sections of the 
Association. No member of the body could honestly vote 
at a Parliamentary election for a supporter of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD against a supporter of Mr. Giapstonz. In 
practice it may be assumed that no moderate Liberals have 
any practical share in the management of the Association. 
The various Committees and executive authorities are 
appointed in the American fashion, although political 
managers as a Class are as yet neither as powerful nor as 
corrupt at Birmingham as at New York. The result of 
the system is that those citizens of Birmingham who 
happen to feel little confidence in Mr. Guapstong, who are 
attached to the Church, who object to purely secular 
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education, or who disapprove of interference with the 
tenure of land, are collectively and perhaps perpetually 
excluded from tlose benefits of municipal training on which 
Mr. Guavstone descants. The Conservatives probably own 
half the wealth of Birmingham, and many of them must 
be highly qualified for a share in local administration. 
Because they decline to pronounce the required political 
Shibboleth they are compelled to submit to the govern- 
ment of an intolerant majority. The same evil prevails in 
many other towns; but the penal laws of faction are no- 
where so stringently enforced as in Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’sS 
ideal borough. 
If Mr. Giapstoxe had not almost deprived himself of the 
wer of exciting astonishment, some surprise might have 
caused by his eulogies on the Birmingham School 
Board, of which the majority is, like all other depart- 
ments of local government in Birmingham, a committee 
of the Liberal Association. No other School Board in 
England absolutely excludes religious teaching from the 
course of instruction. A few of the children, with the 
permission of the Board, receive religious instruction from 
voluntary associations out of school hours; the remainder 
learn nothing of the doctrines which are elsewhere thought 
to be usefal and even essential. It might have been 
supposed that Mr. Guapstone would disapprove of 
purely secular education; but it would seem that the 
discipline of the Liberal or Radical party has for the 
present superseded all other political objects in his estima- 
tion. For this reason he unexpectedly digressed in one of 
his speeches to the recent political conduct of the Home 
Rule party. He might i have excused their efforts 
to dismember the United Kingdom, but he is shocked at 
the ingratitude which they have displayed to the author 
of the Land Act and of the Church Disestablishment 
Act. In the late division some of the Home Rule mem- 
bers voted against Mr. Giapstone’s Resolution, and some 
of them stayed away. The true explanation of their 
proceedings seems to have escaped Mr. GLapstone’s 
notice. It was worth the while of Mr. Burr and his 
followers to act ordinarily with the Liberals, so long as 
they could give them, or withhold from them, a 
majority. Since the last general election the Home 
Rulers find no customers on either side of the market. 
The Government can do without them, and the Liberals, 
even with their help, can for the present do nothing. 
Party cohesion is naturally relaxed when the forces on 
which it depends are temporarily or permanently with- 
drawn. While the Birmingham Association extends its 
borders, and while Mr. Giapsrone censures Irish seceders 
from his party, it would be interesting to ascertain whether 
he is bent on maintaining Liberal unanimity in the House 
of Commons. When Mr. Cuamperwain thrice offered him 
the crown which he thrice refused, he seemed to decline 
the imperial office almost exclusively on the ground of 
advanced years and of his desire for repose. Once since his 
retirement he has dragged the Liberal leaders in the House 
of Commons at his heels; but he has perhaps no present 
intention of repeating the exploit. It must be almost as 
embarrassing to find that he places himself at the head of 
an agitation to which, with one doubtful exception, none of 
his former colleagues have assented. It may be conjectured 
from an exchange of subacid pleasantries between the two 
members that Mr. Bricut’s professed hatred of a political 
programme bears some reference to the elaborate list of 
measures which has been drawn up by Mr. CHamBer.ain 
and other managers of the Liberal Association. Mr. 
4G apstoxe has in terms neither approved nor condemned 
the new revolutionary formula. 


POPE AND KING. 


O* Sunday last Rome witnessed two celebrations—the 
celebration of the fiftieth year of the episcopal life of 
Pivs IX., and the celebration of the thirtieth year of the 
Italian Constitution. The Pore’s celcbration was the finer 
and mere imposing of the two, and this was only what 
might have been expected. At Rome an ecclesiastical 
pageant is conducted by persons who have been versed 
trom their cradle in every art by which pageants 
are made effective, and it is more natural to be 
enthusiastic about a person than about a Constitu- 
tion. Pilgrims, as travellers who go to see the Pore 
and the sights of Rome are now called, arrived from every 
part of the world to do honour to the head of their faith, 


to manifest their religious feelings, to enjoy an outing, and 
to taste the pleasure of making a political demonstration 
which offered the combined advantages of assured im- 
munity and of being peculiarly irritating to their adver- 
saries. The Port, too, is widely and deservedly popular. 
He is an amiable, kindly old man, with much tact and a 
good word for every one. Priests, bishops, and cardinals 
are discussed at Rome with contemptuous bitterness; but 
against the Pore himself it is very rare to hear an ill- 
natured remark. There was this also in favour of the par- 
ticular celebration of last Sunday—that its special purport 
was to call to recollection the early days of the Popre’s career, 
and in the early days of the Porr’s career there was much 
to admire and nothing to blame. He was an excellent, 
devoted, benevolent man before he was made Archbishop 
of Spoleto, and as an Archbishop he was generous, zealous, 
and forgiving. It is even related of him that when he was 
at Spoleto he ventured to stand between the Papal police 
and those who had taken part in an insurrection, and that 
when a police agent showed him a list of persons impli- 
cated in the rising, he threw the paper into the fire; and he 
is said, by a timely interposition, to have saved Spoleto 
from the vengeance which an Austrian general was ready 
to take on it. In later days the Pope has been chiefly 
known as inventing dogmas, ordering about his Zouaves, 
uttering long flowery speeches, obeying the Jesuits, 
and making things bright and beautiful for impassioned 
converts. To those who do not share his faith, or wish 
him political success, there cannot be much, therefore, in 
his later life that wins any special admiration, except that 
in calamity he is amiable, and in old age he is mildly jocose ; 
but in his early life he was not only as devotedas a bishop 
can be, but indefatigable in good works, and with a tender- 
ness for sufferers, and especially for Italian sufferers, which 
was never repressed by political considerations. 


The celebration of the thirtieth year of the Italian Con- 
stitution was a comparatively tame affair. The Kine 
reviewed some troops, and the popularity of the Kine re- 
mains unabated. There can also be no doubt that the bulk 
of the Italian people are sincerely attached to the Consti- 
tution, and especially to the Constitution as a symbol 
of independence. But unfortunately those who now 
have to guard the Constitution and to advise the Ktne are 
afraid of the ardour of their own supporters. The people 
of Rome wished to end their day of rejoicing by a procession 
to the Quirinal ; but their loyalty had to be repressed by the 
police, as it was feared that the friends of the Porr and the 
friends of the Kine might come into collision. The present 
Ministry lives indeed a life of constant difficulties, as it 
must head the opposition to the priests, for the priests 
avowedly wish to destroy Italy with its Constitution, its 
independence, and its Kine, while those who are ready to 
act in opposing the priests are apt to behave in a very in- 
considerate and wrongheaded way. Nor is this all. These 
ardent anti-clericals are very fond of the independence of 
Italy ; but they only accept the Constitution and the Kine 
temporarily, and, as it were, on sufferance. It is the Republic 
which they think is the true answer to the challenge 
of the clericals. ‘The war that is being waged is to 
their minds a war between the people and the priests, 
not a war between the constitutional Government and 
the Pope. Three days before the twofold celebration 
was held there was a meeting in the Apollo Theatre, 
where full vent was given to the mixed feelings of this 
section of Italian society ; a missive was received from 
GariBALDI, the Pope was compared to NEBUCHADNEZZAR, 
and a vote of sympathy was tendered to the oppressed 
democracy of France. There has also been an outbreak on 
the part of the students of Turin against the clericals, 
which, though a small matter, led to scenes into which 
the Ministry has thought it necessary to promise an 
inquiry. There is, in short, a growing bitterness in Italy 
between the friends and the enemies of the clergy, which 
is to be deplored, but which exists, and has to be taken 
account of as an existing and important reality. Italy, in 
fact, is passing through a crisis which taxes all the re- 
sources of Italian statesmanship. 

That not only Italian statesmen, but statesmen of many 
other nations, may find much matter for anxious reflection 
in the present attitude of the Papacy is incontestable. In 
France, in Italy, and in Belgium, the clergy are working 
as hard as men can work to get up a war, the object ot 
which will be to restore the temporal power of the Popg, to 
break up Italian and German unity, to establish a reac- 
tionary monarchy in France, and to do away with all con- 
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stitutional liberty in Belgium. Those who desire such a 
war make no secret of their belief that the first manifest 
step towards the fulfilment of their wishes is to he 
seen in the recent action of Marshal MacManoy. Their 
opponents take exactly the same view, and thus 
the institution of the present French Ministry is accepted 
on either side as the triumph of a reaction to which a 
religious shape is sooner or later to be given. Those who 
fear the war with which they are threatened look some- 
times to the legions of Prince Bismarck and sometimes to 
the fervour of French democracy to help them. But they 
expect the war just as the Turks were sure Russia would 
attack them, whatever diplomatists might do or say. Noris 
there the slightest disguise on the other side. The ecclesi- 
astical party openly announce their intention of getting 
up @ war as soon as they can. For the moment they own 
the necessity of keeping quiet; but they animate their 
supporters by the prospect of a speedy conflict. The 
Papa Noncio at Brussels has just informed the brave 
Belgians who are to take part in the combat that 
into barbarism; that nothing 
but a restoration of Papal supremacy can save it; 
and that, although prudence now counsels inaction, 
the time is at hand when there will be an opportunity of 
using their strong arms. A very curious Society also has 
chosen the present asa favourable moment for revealing 
its existence. It is called the “ Militia of Jesus Curist,” 
and it is said tonumber a million of volunteers, principally 
in France and Belgium. Probably this is a great ex- 
aggeration ; but the Society is so eminently in harmony 
with the ecclesiastical spirit of the times that it is easy to 
believe that its ranks will be tolerably full, more especially 
as women are allowed to be members. This Society is stated 
by its founders to be modelled on the institution of St. Do- 
MINIC, which “ conferred great benefits on society’’ by the 
ardent and effectual way in which it combated heresy and 
schism. Its greatobject isto bethe restoration of the temporal 
power of the Pore, and until the time comes for effecting 
this object the associates are to pray, to contribute at least 
a franc a month to the Pore’s funds, to support the 
Catholic press, and to wear a white cross openly if possible, 
and, if not, under their clothes. It is, in fact, to be a sort 
of Ultramontane International. That it will have a con- 
siderable success may be safely predicted, just as it may be 
safely predicted that the remarkable progress of Socialism 
in Germany will not be without its counterpart in other 
countries. Socialism and Ultramontanism are the constant 
enemies of modern society, and they are both beginning to 
liftup their headsafter the defeat they sustainedinthe German 
war and the suppression of the Commune. No one can 
say what will happen in the next few years; but, so far as 
materials for calculation exist, there is no reason to suppose 
that modern society cannot hold its own against both its 
enemies. We may await the struggle without misgiving, 
but there is every indication that a struggle is coming 
which will shake the Continent, although England may 
happily stand outside its influence. How soon it will come 
depends, perhaps, more on the fate of the present French 
Ministry than on anything else. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES. 


J ing debate on the rights of women could not have come 
to a more appropriate termination than to be talked 
out by the advocates of innovation. It was not known, until 
Mr. Courtyey wrote to the Times, whether he deliberately 
prevented a division which would have been disastrous to 
his clients, or paid them the compliment of preferring, after 
the fashion of women, the opportunity of expressing his 
feelings to the advantage of effecting his object. It was 
perhaps a mistake to furnish an additional occasion for the 
ridicule which in this instance, though it may not be the 
test of truth, is one of the most formidable obstacles to the 
establishment of female suffrage. The strongest reason 
against the scheme is that it is a paradoxical innovation ; 
and paradoxes are so called because they conflict with ways 
of thinking which may not always find convenient expres- 
sion. If cynical theorists are in the right, women are not 
pre-eminently distinguished by logical accuracy ; but anfa- 
miliar subjects attract a curiosity and admiration which 
may be traced in the numerous speeches and pamphlets of 
the amiable agitators for Mr. Jacop Bricur’s Bill; and 
accordingly they dwell incessantly on an argument which 
they fondly regard as essentially logical. For some time 


past the promoters of the measure have lost no opportunity 
of dwelling on the supposed inconsistency of allowing 
women to vote for Town Councillors and refusing to 
allow them to vote for members of Parliament. The 
syllogism on which argumentative ladies mainly rely may 
be put in a plausible and easy shape. No anomaly 
ought to be allowed in legislation; the difference of the 
Parliamentary and municipal registers is an anomaly, 
therefore, women ought to vote at Parliamentary elections. 
It is forgotten that an opposite and not less legitimate 
conclusion might be substituted by the withdrawal of 
the municipal franchise, which was, as Mr. Breresrorp 
Hors said, granted almost by mistake. A practical distinc- 
tion between the two cases which are compared consists in 
the permanent restriction of the municipal franchise to 
ratepayers. It is unlikely that any enthusiast, at least of 
the male sex, will propose to extend the municipal fran- 
chise to married women living with their husbands. That 
the corresponding demand will be made on behalf of the 
aspirants to political equality is absolutely certain. Mr. 
ForsyrH was, by a characteristically feminine contrivance, 
formerly retained to conduct the Bill through the House 
of Commons on the express ground of his antagonism of 
opinion to the ladies from whom he received his commis- 
sion. As he happened not to approve of the grant of votes 
to married women, it was thought that he would the more 
effectually cajole the House of Commons into the adoption 
of a measure which, if it had been passed, would have 
suggested a fresh application of logic. Why, it would 
have been asked, should the most important section of the 
female community suffer disabilities from which the less 
responsible and less experienced members of the sex have 
been already relieved ? 


The cause of female rights suffers a disadvantage from 
the eccentricities of the small minority of women which at 
present takes part in social or political movements. Nearly 
all the leaders of the agitating body plunged with blind 
vehemence into the opposition to necessary measures for 
protecting the public health. The error of judgment 
might be easily explained and readily pardoned; but the 
excitement which was produced illustrated the inexpedi- 
ency of allowing women to take a prominent part in legis- 
lation. Temperance, vivisection, and many other prac- 
tical topics must be dealt with by the sex which has not 
in all cases made up its mind beforehand. As Mr. 
Hansury justly remarked, hysterical politicians have 
of late exercised far too much influence on public affairs ; 
but only a few men permanently hold the doctrine 
that Governments should be guided by sentiment rather 
than by calm judgment. Mr. JeNkiINs’s protest against 
the arrogant selfishness of England would find a ready 
echo in a House which represented female constituencies. 
In private life little surprise is created among those 
who are unfortunately acquainted with lady politicians 
by an assertion that any woman who differs from the 
speaker on the Eastern question is a disgrace to her sex. 
The smile which is the only answer is not perhaps com- 
plimentary ; but it would be churlish to argue with a 
zealot who is certain not to understand any unpalatable 
argument. White hands, according to the Spanish pro- 
verb, can give no offence even by a blow; but their im- 
munity from retaliation depends on a moderate use of 
the privilege conceded to weakness. One of the favourite 
arguments of the agitators is that the suffrage is already 
possessed by multitudes of voters who are but imperfectly 
qualified for the discharge of political duties. Any incon- 
venience which may result from promiscuous suffrage is 
not likely to be abated by the extension of the system 
which is assumed to have caused the mischief. It is a still 
more material consideration that, if the borough voters of 
1867 were not uniformly wise, they were sufficiently for- 
midable to convince Parliament that it was unsafe to ex- 
clude them. It may be offensive to hint that the balance 
of political forces ultimately depends on physical force ; 
but it is not altogether prudent to disregard natural laws. 
If on any great question women outvoted men, the de- 
feated party would not for a moment think of submitting. 
It is perfectly conceivable that at a general election nine- 
tenths of the female voters might, if a philanthropic agi- 
tation were raging, select as representatives only the can- 
didates who would support immediate war with Turkey, 
or with some other nation which might for the 
moment be unpopular. Men, if not gentler, are 
habitually more prudent and infinitely less intolerant. 
Above all, they will in all countries and ages assert 
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for themselves the decision of political questions, 
whether women have or have not votes for the Legis- 
lature. It is probable that female suffrage would 
after a time become absurd rather than injurious by 
the process of becoming a fiction; but it is not allowable 
to do wzong in the hope that no harm may come of it. 
Those who know women best, and appreciate them most 
highly, are disposed intentionally to abstain from ex- 
plaining, or even cxamining, their instinctive conviction 
that the female intellect and character are ill adapted to 
the practice of political activity. It is evident that the 
claim of the franchise virtually involves the ulterior 
demand for equal eligibility to all political functions. 


The depth of the hold which a Parliamentary system 
has taken on the national belief is proved even by the in- 
difference which is sometimes exhibited to the essential 
conditions of its successful operation. It is too readily 
assumed that, because a supreme Assembly has long 
exercised undisputed authority, the same attributes would 
belong to a House of Commons which had ceased to re- 
present the political forces of the community. At present 
all parties are content to accept as decisive the resolution 
of a Parliamentary majority; but it is at least possible 
that reckless changes in the electoral basis of the Con- 
stitution might weaken the House of Commons itself. 
When the smaller houscholders were admitted to the 
suffrage, they brought with them undoubted elements of 
strength, as well as possibilities of disturbance. All the 
women in England would contribute nothing in the nature 
of power to a House which might in some degree result 
from their choice. It is highly probable that the most 
judicious and reasonable women would decline to perform 
an uncongenial function; and it would be intolerable that 
elections should be decided by female orators and agitators. 
It is not impossible that the promoters of the movement 
may ultimately prevail over the reluctance of the House of 
Commons to act in opposition to the instinctive convictions 
of the great body of members. For the present the cause 
makes no visible progress ; for those who engage in such 
calculations hold that, but for Mr. Courryey’s pertinacity, 
the division would have been more unfavourable to the Bill 
than that of last year. Nevertheless the spirited ladies who 
_ devote themselves to the subject will continue to deliver 
lectures, to canvass for petitions, and to publish monotonous 
pamphlets and journals. A subscription amounting to 
several hundreds a year provides the means of agitation ; 
and possibly there may be some minds liable to the influ- 
ence of incessant reiteration. It is boasted that thousands 
of names are affixed to petitions in favour of the Bill, and 
that nobody petitions against it. The statement proves too 
much, because there are certainly opponents of the Bill, 
although negative petitions are rare, and in this case non- 
existent. In one sense the lady politicians have the best of 
the controversy, because their adversaries avoid as far as 
possible a discussion which could not affect their profound 
conviction. 


FRANCE. 


hyp Duke of Brocue and his colleagues have not 
escaped the misfortune which seems to follow all 
reactionary Governments in France. They come into 
office with a sense that they must justify their existence, 
and in their hurry to do something they seem to think that 
it does not much matter what they do or how they do it. 
The arrest of M. Bonner-Duverpter is an eminent example 
of this temper. The act itself and the circumstances atten- 
dant on it are alike calculated to injure the Government 
which directed it. The speech alleged in explanation of it was, 
even in the version owned to by his friends, indiscreet and 
violent in the highest degree. But indiscretion and violence 
are not characteristics which the present French Cabinet 
have any reason to dislike in their opponents. Nothing would 
serve their purpose so well as some overt act of insurrection 
which would give them an excuse for military repression. 
If they could shut up M. Tuiers or M. Gawperta, it might 
be worth running some risk to do it; but M. Bonnet- 
DuverpieR would have been far more likely, if left at 
liberty, to injure his own cause than the cause of the 
Government. Apparent impunity has a highly encourag- 
ing effect on the frothy disaffection which is common in 
Paris, and which has apparently found expression in M. 
Boynet-Doverpier’s speech. It is especially unwise in 
the Ministry to be severe on adverse criticism of Marshal 


MacManon’s policy in recalling the Duke of Broaute ta 
power, because that policy itself is not one which makes it 
| prudent to encourage any needlessly minute examination 
of it. If M. Bonner-Duverpter is tried for asserting that 
| Marshal MacManoy is a traitor to the Republic, it will be 
impossible to prevent his counsel from arguing that, if the 
Marswat’s acts are meant to bear such or such a con- 
struction, M. Bonnet-Duverpier’s condemnation of them 
is not too harsh. Marshal MacManon may not have ex- 
ceeded the limits of his legal powers, but he has un- 
donbtedly gone as near those limits as it was possible to do 
without exceeding them. In the hands of a skilful advo- 
cate such a policy may easily be travestied, and, however 
loudly the organs of the Ministry may disclaim the inter- 
pretation, they cannot prevent every newspaper reader 
from forming his own conclusion as to which of the rival 
portraits bears most resemblance to the original. It is the 
more incumbent on the Duke of Brociie to be careful, 
becanse there are some journals which are in a sense organs 
of the Ministry that will welcome any rendering of the 
Marsnau’s policy which makes him out a traitor to 
the Republic. Instead of labouring to disprove the 
accusation, they will accept it as the highest possible 
compliment to the Marsuat. Indeed they will go further, 
and declare plainly that it is only on condition that he 
either meditates treason himself, or is willing to connive at 
it in others, that they are prepared to give him their 
support. There are already signs of a schism among the 
supporters of the Coalition Ministry. The journals which 
| represent the views of the Orleanist section are anxious to 
dissociate themselves from any schemes involving a 
change in the form of government. The Marsuat, they 
declare, has no intention of playing the part of General 
Monk. He is as resolved as ever to remain within the 
limits traced out for him by the Republican Constitution. 
To this a Legitimist organ answers that, unless the MarsHaL 
is prepared to play General Monk’s part, the Royalists 
will have no motive for supporting him. They are not 
learned in the nice distinctions which distinguish one form 
of Republic from another; all that they really care about 
is to get rid as fast as possible of the Republic in any 
form. They are willing to make allowance for the 
Marsnat’s difficulties, but they cannot permit a Restora- 
tion to be spoken of as though it were excluded from the 
list of possible endings to the present crisis. With articles 
of this kind appearing almost daily, it is certainly imprudent 
in the Duke of Broaiiz to invite comparisons between one 
treasonable utterance and another. 


The manner of M. Bonnet-Dvverpier’s arrest seems 
as much open to question as the policy of the arrest. 
When once it had been determined to arrest the President 
of the Paris Municipal Council for seditious language, the 
obviously prudent course was to make the prisoner of as 
little importance as possible. If there was the slightest 
reason to suppose that he would run away, this unheroic 
disposition should have been carefully encouraged. The 
spectacle of a conspicuous Radical, or rather of a Radical 
holding a conspicuous position, ranning away from justice 
might have been effective. The spectacle of a Government 
arresting the President of the Paris Municipal Council at 
twelve o'clock at night, as though he were a coiner who 
must be discovered in the act in order to insure that sufli- 
cient evidence will be forthcoming against him, is 
effective also, but not quite in a way which the prudent 
friends of the Cabinet—if they have any prudent friends— 
can be expected toapprove. The wiser heads among the 
French Conservatives have of late agreed to treat Paris as a 
city to which no ordinary rules can be applied, and which 
must be allowed to remain Radical in virtue of some 
physical or moral incapacity of being anything else. This 
is not a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the relation 
of Paris to France; but it seems, on the whole, to be the 
one which is most convenient for a Conservative Govern- 
ment to adopt. But it is quite inconsistent with a system 
of midnight airests and strict seclusion. If it is essential 
to the safety of the Government that M. Bonyer- 
Deverprer should be brought to trial for alleged seditious 
speeches, the Government must be supposed to esteem the 
good will of the Parisians a matter of real moment. 
Otherwise, why should they be so anxious to rid the 
Municipal Council of a President who is likely to corrupt 
_ his fellow-citizens? Probably this element in the farce is due 
_to M. Fourrou, who has derived it from the traditions of the 
|Empire. Under Naroteon III. it was rather the fashion 
| for the authorities to poke up the unseen volcano on which 
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France was supposed to be sitting; and M. pr Fourtou | 


perhaps cherishes a similar preference for making himself 
Fdicolous when the choice lies between that and doing 
nothing. 

The mention of M. Taers as the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidentship, in the event of M:rshal Mac- 
Manon’s resignation, seems likely to make a change in the 
character of the Marsuat’s appeal to the country. So long 
as the Cabinet thought that the Republican candidate 
would be M. Gamperta, or even M. Greivy, they were very 
well disposed to let it be supposed that, though the vote at 
the general election would in form determine whether the 
Duke of Broctre should remain Minister, it would in fact 
determine whether Marshal MacManon should remain 
President. The language of the MarsHat’s Message to the 
Chambers evidently implies a conviction, real or feigned, 
that he has but to let France understand that she can 
only keep him on condition of keeping M. pe Brocirp at 
the same time, to obtain an assurance of popular support 
which will enable him to set the Left at defiance. Whether 
in taking this tone he thought that M. Turers was too old 
to be a possible candidate, or forgot that the vote which 
drove him from power was the vote not of the nation, but 
of an Assembly which had ceased to represent the French 
nation, is doubtful. But that the Marsuat or his advisers 
have at length come to regard M. Tuters as a certain and a 
very formidable rival is rendered extremely probable by the 
sudden cessation in the Ministerialist organs of all refer- 
ence to the Marsuat’s resignation. They do not, generally 
speaking, say that he will notresign, but they lay much more 
stress upon the fact that there is no power that can force 
him to resign, and that, if he does not resign, he is Presi- 
dent until 1880. It is easy to see why this reserve should 
be maintained if the Cabinet are afraid that the prospect 
of regaining M. Turers will prove more attractive to the 
electors than the prospect of keeping Marshal MacManoy. 
It will be of no use for the less popular candidate to go to 
the country with an explicit threat of resignation. The 
answer of the constituencies will consist of a free permis- 
sion to carry out his threat as soon as he likes—and the 
sooner the better. But if the Cabinet can leave the 
electors uncertain what the MarsHAt is going to do, or, still 
better, if, without positively pledging him, they can make 
the electors think that he will remain President whether 
the verdict of the country is favourable or adverse, there is 
a chance that, in their dread of what may follow from a 
prolonged conflict between the Presipent and the Chamber, 
the constituencies may after all accept the Duke of 
Broclizg as an unpleasant necessity. There is some 
astuteness in this reasoning, and if the electors are of 
opinion that the Marsuat is not to be got rid of on any 
terms before 1880, it is conceivable that it may be borne 
out by the result. On the whole, however, it seems so 
improbable that the MarswaL can remain President with a 
Chamber elected on this very issue in open antagonism to 
the Ministers he wishes to work with, and refusing its con- 
fidence to any Ministers except those whom he has refused 
to work with, that the French electors may be expected to 
scethatitisimprobable. If theycometo regardthe MarsHat’s 
retention of office in defiance of a hostile vote of the constitu- 
encies in the light of a mere bogey, they will vote all the more 
for M. TuieRrs’s candidates. The issue really turns, therefore, 
on the probability or improbability that the Marsnat will 
cling to office against the expressed wish of the constituen- 
cies. All that is. known of his character and of his estimate 
of his own position seems to make his taking such a course 
highly improbable. There is nothing to show that he is 
thinking of a coup d'état; and, if he is not thinking of a 
coup @’état, the retention of office after the decision of the 
nation has been unmistakably pronounced would be ana- 
logous to the defence of a position which has ceased to be 
tenable. Marshal MacManon is too much of a soldier to 
he easily persuaded into making such a blunder as this, 


THE PRISONS BILL, 


+ ie Prisons Bill has been fully considered on the 
Report, but the discussion in which the House of 
Commons has been engaged has been more than usually 
irrelevant. The principal parts in it have been taken by 
Dr. Kengaty and by certain Irish members, and it has 
been evident throughout that the heads of all these 
gentlemen have been with their hearts, and that these 
have been far away. The Bill deals only with county 


and borough gaols, but Dr. Kenzaty’s imagination is too 
much occupied with the “ unfortunate nobleman” who is 
wasting away on the bleak table-land of Dartmoor to 
remember that the Honse is not considering the case of 
criminals sentenced to penal servitude. The Irish mem- 
bers have no similar excuse; for, as one of them began the 
debate on Tuesday with a motion to extend legislation to 
convict prisons which was in the end withdrawn, 
they can hardly plead ignorance of the limited scope of 
the Bill. There is sufficient resemblance, however, between 
the two classes of prisons to make it easy for a speaker to 
attack the administration of one kind under cover of a 
proposal to amend the administration of the other kind. 
This opportunity was turned to the fullest account on 
Thursday. Every proposal to relax the discipline in Eng- 
lish county gaols was abundantly illustrated by examples 
drawn from Irish convict prisons. It was only the inter- 
vention of the Spraker that saved the House from a dis- 
cussion on the kindred, but scarcely pertinent, subject of 
the malpractices of the London police. Now that we 
know that Mr. Waatuey has for years been a member of 
“a very zealous Committee” for protecting the public 
against these treacherous guardians, we ought perhaps 
to be thankful that we have not heard a great deal more 
about this subject. 


The general drift of the amendments which were 
proposed on Tuesday and Thursday was uniformly 
in the direction of greater leniency. Dr. Keneaty 
began by moving that no prisoner should be flogged for 
an infraction of prison regulations except upon the 
verdict of a jury. He followed up this by proposing a 
clause to make it unlawful to inflict solitary confinement 
on any prisoner for more than twelve hours, or to with- 
hold from him when in solitary confinement the ordinary 
diet cf the prison. Next came a clause from the same 
quarter forbidding the use of handcufis, irons, or heavy 
weights. After all these proposals had been rejected, Dr. 
Keneaty moved that prisoners should be attended by their 
own body surgeons, and that additional facilities should be 
allowed them of seeing and corresponding with their 
friends. Serjeant Sion here took up the running, and pro- 
posed the abolition of the tread-wheel and of shot-drill. At 
this point the further consideration of the Bill was ad- 
journed, and it may be supposed that every expedient for 
making imprisonment useless has now been disposed of. It 
is not necessary in order to justify the decision of the 
House in all these cases to deny that the position of a gaoler 
is one that may be easily abused, and that the administration 
of discipline in all prisons needs to be watched with 
very great jealousy. All the arguments that were alleged 
in these debates against the surrender of prisoners to the 
tender mercies of the prison officials were beside the 
mark. No one contends that there should be any such 
abandonment of the duty which devolves upon the Govern- 
ment of keeping these officials under strict control. The 
difference between the movers of the several amendments 
and the majority of the House related only to the means 
by which this control should be exercised. Mr. Cross 
proposes that it shall be exercised by a body of prison 
Commissioners, assisted by paid Inspectors and by the 
voluntary labours of the Visiting Justices. These Com- 
missioners will be responsible to the Home Secretary, who 
is in his turn responsible to Parliament, and can be 
called to account for any breach of duty on the part of 
his subordinates. Dr. Keneaty and his allies would sub- 
stitute for this general supervision a system under which no 
punishment worth mentioning should be iflicted for 
misconduct in prison, and no specially unpleasant labour 
be imposed upon any prisoner. The fatal objections to 
this latter proposal are that it mistakes the nature and 
purpose of imprisonment, and that it leaves the gaoler 
unable, in the last resort, to enforce discipline except by 
the violation of an Act of Parliament. Underneath all 
these efforts to ameliorate the condition of prisoners, 
there seems to lie an impression that they are usually im- 
prisoned without just cause. Dr. Kenezaty’s faith in 
human justice has been so shaken by the misfortunes of his 
distinguished client that he cannot convince himself that 
any judge or any jury are quite what he or they ought to 
be. They are not oxly fallible, but they are too often 
ready to be deceived; and with this @ priori probability 
against every sentence, it is well to be on the safe side, and 
to inflict nothing on a prisoner that he will very much 
dislike. Mr. O’Connor Powgr comes to the same con- 
clusion by a different road. All is fair in war, and every 
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Irishman who has been convicted of resistance to English 
law is a soldier in the cause of Irish independence. 
Adverse fortune has placed him in prison, and the least 
that his friends who are still at large can do for him is to 
try and get the law altered for his advantage. Asregards 
punishments of the nature of the tread-wheel, the crank, 
and the shot-drill, there has long been a school of prison 
reformers who have wished to supersede them by industrial 
labour. The fallacy which runs through all their argu- 
ments on behalf of this change is that they regard im- 
prisonment as simply directed to the reformation of the 
prisoner. It is the fault of society that he has been 
allowed to grow up vicious and ignorant, and society has 
no business to do anything more with him than to hold 
him in safe keeping while he is gradually being won to 
ways of industry and virtue. No one who believes 
that the reformation of a prisoner is at best a very 
uncertain process, and that there is much more promise of 
success about a well-considered effort to deter those who 
are in prison from coming there again, and those who have 
never been in prison from doing anything to get themselves 
there, will be much impressed by this kind of reasoning. 
When the administration of justice was exceedingly lax 
and the infliction of punishment exceedingly cruel, there 
can be no question that many people found their way to 
gaol who had done little or nothing to deserve imprison- 
ment, and that many of those undergoing imprisonment 
were treated in a fashion which sent them out more 
bratalized than they came in. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that either of these evils are now to be found except, 
so to speak, by accident. The possible blunder of a jury, 
or the possible harshness of a gaoler, is not a consideration 
of sufficient weight to make it expedient to convert every 
prisoner into a first-class misdemeanant. 

Supposing that a gaol is full of prisoners of more or less 
criminal antecedents, we are at once met by the difficulty 
that they have no inducement to obey orders or to submit 
themselves to prison rules. It is of no avail to sentence 
a man to imprisonment when he is already in prison. He 
knows the worst that can be done to him in that way. 
He has made trial of the treadmill, and all the other 
forms of unremunerative labour. He has learned or refused 
to learn a trade by which he may support himself when 
he is released ; and neither of these forms of punishment 
admit of being increased or repeated beyond certain limits. 
Consequently, if Dr. Keneaty had his way, the prison 
officials would be helpless in the hands of their prisoners. 
They would have no means of distinguishing between the 
violent and the well-behaved prisoner, between the man 
who was for ever assaulting the warders and the man who 
seemed really anxious to earn a decent character in gaol, 
and to make a new start after getting out. It isa necessary 
element inany adequate system of prisondiscipline that there 
should be special punishments for breach of discipline. 
If a prisoner is to be deterred from relieving the dulness 
of prison life by any violent outburst that may happen to 
take his fancy, he must be made to know that there are 
penalties in store different in kind as well as in degree from 
those which, as being part of the ordinary prison disci- 
pline, are inflicted upon all prisoners alike. These special 
penalties must be such as will involve some bodily suffer- 
ing. When a man has just proved that all appeals to his 
better nature have failed, it is of no use to go on appealing 
to it still more loudly by way of punishment for his dis- 
regard of the former appeal. He must be punished in 
some way which will give him sharp and instant incon- 
venience. In other words, he must be flogged, or put in 
irons, or sent toa dark cell, or condemned to bread and 
water. If Dr. Kenreaty were governor of a prison for a 
week, he would see cause to change his mind, if not his 

#tone, upon the necessity for this class of penalty. 


THE LISBON TRAMWAYS CASE. 


HE action of Twycross 4. Grant has now reached—we 
can scarcely say advanced—another stage. Two 
Judges of the Court of Appeal having taken one side and 
two another, the judgment of the Common Pleas Division 
for the plaintiff, with 7001. damages, is for the present sus- 
tained. There is, however, to be an appeal to the House 
of Lords, where the question cf law will be settled. Under 
these circumstances, the question as to what is the right 
interpretation of the clause of the Companies Act of 1867 
on which the action is based has yet to be determined, and 


we have no intention of anticipating in any way the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords. It is important, how. 
ever, that the points o: the case, as far as they have been 
brought out, should be distinctly understood, and these 
may be gathered from the language of the Judges. 


There are two aspects in which the subject may be 
viewed—first, as to the facts showing what sort of project 
the Lisbon Tramways Company was, and what was its 
method of doing business; and secondly, as to the question 
how far such practices come within the Act. On the former 
of these points Lord Justice Bramwett, although he gave 
the defendants the benefit of a doubt as to the meaning of 
the law, spoke very plainly. He showed that, by reason 
of the various payments to be made to Mr. Grant, the 
Duke of Satpanua, and other persons, amounting 
together to 122,800l., the contractors would retain in their 
own hands out of the 309,000]. they were to receive 
only the net sum of 187,000l., which was all that they 
would have to apply to the making of the tramway. As 
to the payment for the qualifications of the directors, he 
said it was undoubtedly an impropriety, which, as he had 
had occasion to point out some thirty-five years ago, might 
bring the parties within the law of conspiracy. He 
went on to remark that in this instance the result 
was that the directors, having been nominated and 
qualified by Mr. Grant for the purpose of adopting 
a contract prepared before they were constituted, pro- 
ceeded to fulfil that purpose without having made any 
inquiry into the nature of the undertaking or the prospects 
of success. In the event, half the line had to be abandoned, 
and a new one, wholly different, substituted for the 
original project; and, in the Lorp Justicr’s opinion, the 
abandonment of the line was the strongest evidence that 
the scheme was bad, and the directors had placed them- 
selves in great danger of liability at the suit of the share- 
holders for their conduct in entering into that contract 
and going on with the undertaking. The Lorp Justice 
further condemned the practice of getting up artificial pre- 
miums; and observed that it was not necessary to enter 
into the facts to show that, if the plaintiff had known 
them, he would not have taken the shares. In another part 
of his judgment, speaking of the concealment of the contracts, 
he said that he should rejoice if such “nefarious” proceedings 
could be reached, punished, and prevented ; and described 
in emphatic language the mischief which was wrought 
by such a system. The Lorp Cuter Baron, who also held 
that the conduct of the defendants did not come within the 
statute, remarked that there was a fraud in the com- 
position of the Company, not in the agreement to pay 
45,000/. to Mr. Grant, but in setting up a body of directors 
whose qualifications were supplied gratuitously, and who, 
regardless of their duty, allowed themselves to be induced 
to adopt this contract without any proper inquiry by which 
they would have found out that this large sum was to be 
paid to Mr. Granr for doing nothing or next to nothing. The 
Lorp Cuter Justice, who took the view that the Act did 
apply to the practices in question, directed attention to 
the significant coincidence that, while part of the pro- 
jected line was abandoned, and the mileage and num- 
ber of stations reduced, the price to be paid to the 
contractors was increased by about the amount required 
for the payments to Mr. Grant and the Duke. He 
also observed that the Chairman of the Company and 
the principal promoters had made private contracts 
with the contractors for large sums of money to be paid 
to them; that the capital of the Company was stated 
to be 200,000l., with a power of borrowing to the extent of 
150,0001. more, but would in reality be less by 72,000l.; 
that, while the sum to be expended on the work and on 
the acquisition of the concessions and other preliminaries 
was set forth as 310,000l., the items referred to would 
swallow up four-sixths of that amount; and that these 
circumstances, if known, would have been calculated 
to create a well-founded distrust. “These were,” he 
added, ‘‘ clandestine contracts which involved spoliation 
“of the future Company.” As Lord Justice Brerr con- 
curred generally with the Lorp Curer Justice, it would 
appear that the Judges were unanimous on this part of 
the case—that is, as to the hollow character of the Com- 
pany and the improper operations in which it had been 
involved. 

It may be assumed therefore that, as the case stands, the 
only question which remains open is whether or not the 
conduct of the defendants comes within the 38th section 
of the Companies Act. That section provides that every 
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rospectus of a Company and every notice inviting persons | 
for the dates and the’ 
names of the parties, and every contract entered into by the 
Company, or the promoters, directors, or trustees thereof, 
before the issue of such prospectusor notice, whether subject _ 
to adoption by the directors of the Company or otherwise ; | 
and any prospectus or notice not specifying the same shall be 
deemed to be fraudulent on the part of the directors, pro- 
moters, or officers of the Company knowingly issuing the 
same. There is no doubt that in the wording of this clanse 
there is a certain vagueness as to what kind of contracts are 
intended to be included; and hence there is room for 
argument on both sides. Lord Justice BramwELL 
declined to make any attempt at legislation by way of 
interpretation, and limited himself to siraply construing the 
statute as it stands, his conclusion being that it applies 
only to such contracts as would impose a burden on the 
Company or give it a benefit. He held, therefore, that the 
facts as to the secret contracts were irrelevant to the 
charge against the defendants, as they did not come 
within the enactment. The chief consideration affecting 
the Lorp Justice’s mind in forming this opinion seems 
to have been that many Companies had been honestly 
formed, and many prospectuses honestly issued, in which no 
mention was made of contracts not affecting the Company; 
and therefore that the consequence of maintaining the 
present action would be to establish that similar actions 
could be raised in all these cases. It may, however, be re- 
marked on this point that the question before the Court was 


_not as to possible cases which were not before it, and which 


might never arise, but only as to the case of one particular 
Company which, it was alleged, was not honestly put before 
the public. The Lorp Cuizr Baron’s judgment was that 
the ground of action was entirely misconceived, and that 
the contracts did not fall within the statute. Next came 
the Lorp Cuier Justice, who adopted the opposite view, 
that the concealment of the contracts was illegal, inasmuch 
as investors were kept in ignorance of the fact that a large 
proportion of the capital, or of the amount to be paid to the 
contractors, was to be withdrawn from its ostensible object 
and expended on other purposes. In answer to Lord 
Justice BramwELt, the Lorp Cuizr Justice argued that the 
section was most general and comprehensive in its terms, 
and evidently applied to all public Companies ; and, further, 
that it expressly referred to contracts which did not re- 
quire to be adopted by the Company as well as to those 
which did. Moreover, there was clearly a positive evil 
to be dealt with, and it was natural to suppose that this was 
what was aimed at in the statute, when its terms were taken 
in their ordinary sense. “‘ What,” he asked, “‘ in the name of 
“common sense, is the difference in principle between a 
“ contract which takes money from the Company’s funds 
“ by an obligation directly binding the Company and one 
“‘ which saps these funds through a clandestine contract 
‘“‘ with a contractor? The one form of proceeding is, no 
‘** doubt, more subtle and insidious than the other, but it is 
“ not the less prejudicial to the interest of the Company or 
“* less essential to be made known to those who are invited 
“to join it.” The Carer Justice also pointed out that the 
transactions of joint-stock companies are quite different 
from those between private persons, because in the ordinary 
business of life a man can make inquiries and require 
positive information, or insist on a warranty, before cnter- 
ing into a contract or embarking in a joint enterprise ; 
but in such vast undertakings as joint-stock companies 
the individual shareholder is more or less at the mercy 
of those who invite him to subscribe as to the 
facts on which the value of the investment depends. In 
reference to Gover’s case, of which much had been said in 
the course of the argument, the Cuier Justice, while fully 
admitting that a person who sells to a Company is no more 
bound to disclose how, or upon. what terms, he acquired 
the subject-matter of the fo than an ordinary vendor is 
bound to make such disclosures to an ordinary purchaser, 
held that in the case of a vendor occupying the position 
of a promoter there was a fiduciary, or quasi-fiduciary, 
relation between him and the shareholders, whose interests 
he was bound to protect and from whom he ought not to 
conceal anythiug which was essential for them to know. 


It would be out of place, under present circumstances, 
to consider whether or not the Lorp Cuier Justice had the 
best of the argument in his able and exhaustive exami- 
nation of the case. As the question now stands, it remains 
for the decision of a higher tribunal, which may or may not 
adopt the same view. In the meantime, however, it is as 


well that it should be understood that the only question at 
issue is apparently not as tothe facts of the case, but 
only whether the law is so worded as to include the prac- 
tices to which the defendants resorted. 


CANAL BOATS. 


Government have made good their pledge, and 
have introduced a Bill to regulate canal boats which 
has already been read a second time. It is impossible to 
look at legislation of this kind except with a mixture of 
acquiescence and regret. There is truth, no doubt, in 
what is said from time to time about the increasing 
frequency with which the State interferes in the concerns 
of its subjects. Every year the area of freedom from 
supervision becomes more contracted. Every year some 
new department is created, or an existing department 
has its powers strengthened, in order to maintain a more 
effectual watch over somebody or other. It is an addi- 
tional misfortune that legislation of this kind is almost in- 
evitably class legislation. In theory it is meant for 
the whole community ; in practice its application is strictly 
limited to the poor. Cases of overcrowding as gross 
as anything that is to be found on board a canal boat are 
to be found in the servants’ quarters of some great London 
houses. But Government leaves the footman or the 
housemaid to take care of themselves; at least there 
is no rumour as yet of a Bill for inspecting furnished 
houses before allowing them to be let for the season. It is 
not well that the poor should learn to regard themselves 
as the peculiar objects either of State benevolence or of 
State suspicion. Neither position is calculated to foster a 
self-reliant temper; and, in the absence of such a temper, 
the supervision of the best-intentioned Government can 
effect but little. On the other hand, the discovery is con- 
stantly being made that some small section of the popu- 
lation is in just as miserable a plight as those larger 
classes which Parliament has dealt with amidst uni- 
versal approval. The crew of a canal boat, consist- 
ing usually of the wife and children of the man who 
has the charge of it, are found to be as unwholesomely 
lodged as the inmates of the houses which are being pulled 
down under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. The children on 
board are found to be as ignorant as any of the children 
whose want of learning called forth the Education Acts, 
and as completely unaffected by recent legislation as though 
the Education Acts were only in force on dry land. Why 
is Parliament to stop short in its benevolent endeavours 
because the superficial conditions of life on a canal bank 
or in a canal boat are somewhat different? The need 
which it thought so imperative when it insisted on every 
child being sent to school, or upon this or that unhealthy 
area being cleared, is equally pressing, and if the Legisla- 
ture is not prepared to undo its past work, it is difficult to 
see how it can refuse to carry it on still further. 

We do not profess therefore to be much in love with 
Mr. Sctater Boorn’s Canal Bill. If we could hold with 
the Times that life on board a barge is “ one of the idyllic 
‘* pictures of English experience,” we should be equall 
disturbed at the notion of the great calm with which it 
is encompassed being disturbed by so much as a compul- 
sory visit to a registration office. But this idyllic picture 
exists, it is to be feared, only in the imagination of the 
writer. At all events, it is an idyl which is compatible 
with ignorauce, disease, and immorality. The children 
hardly ever go to school; they can seldom either read or 
write ; they are crowded together in a manner which sets 
all ideas of cubic space at defiance. If Parliament has 
interfered, and interfered with just cause, in other similar 
cases, there is no reason why it should hold its 
hand because the victims of all these evils are 
not so completely within reach. The fact that 
they are not so is rather an additional motive for trying to 
get at them. If they have escaped the agencies which 

arliament has hitherto set on foot, there is not much 
chance of their being reached by those voluntary methods 
whose shortcomings Parliament has been compelled to 
supply. If it is possible to improve their condition, there 
is no more reason that they should be left without in- 
struction and without decent homes than that any 
other section of the community should be so left. The 
fact that to a hasty observer the conditions of their exist- 
ence are more picturesque is ro proof of any real 
superiority. Air is a necessary of life even in a cabin, and 
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ignorance is as injurious to children who drive a barge 
horse along a towing-path as to children who follow the 
lough or frighten birds. The main reason why it has 
toon found necessary to make attendance at school 
compulsory is that the eagerness of parents to profit 
by their children’s wages is very much greater 
than their eagerness that the children themselves should 
profit by their schooling. Parliament no longer re- 
cognizes this natural preference on the part of the 
nt as a reason why a child should be kept from school. 
Why should a bargee be allowed to make a profit out of 
his children which is no longer permitted to any other 
labourer? The last Report of the Factory inspectors 
mentions what is doubtless the very common case of a boat- 
man who has taken away all his five children from school 
as soon as they have reached the age of seven, and kept 
them in the barge. Another father could not do this in 
the present state of the law, and it is only the necessarily 
migratory habits of the boating population that make it 
possible for this man to do it. The local sanitary autho- 
rities do wage war, even if it be war of a rather inter- 
mittent kind, upon overcrowding and upon dwell- 
ings that are plainly unfit for human habitation. But 
these evils are present as conspicuously in many canal 
boats as they can be in the most populous quarters of a 
large town. Some reports which have been printed by 
Lady Borverr Courts, and which contain the letters of a 
very well-intentioned though singularly priggish missionary 
whom she has employed to goabout on the principal canals 
and preach sobriety, the advantages of reading, and the 
duty of being kind to animals, are full of incidental notices 
of the crowded state of the cabins in which the bargees 
and their families live. Unless the habit of moving from 
place to place is to be held to exempt a man from the obli- 
gations in the matter of health, decency, and instruction 
which other men are subject to, it is hard to see how the 
Government could have done otherwise than bring forward 
some such Bill as that which is now before the House of 
Commons. 


On the assumption that there is to be any legislation 
about canal boats, it would be hard to frame a milder 
measure than Mr. Scrarer Boorn’s. It aims at preventing 
overcrowding on board of boats which are used as dwellings 
at night, and at making some provision for getting the 
children of the boatmen to school. The first object is 
attained by obliging every owner of a canal boat, which is 
used for a dwelling at night, to register it as belonging to 
a specified place, and as intended for the accommodation 
of a specified number of persons of a specified age and sex. 
The registration authority is to be a sanitary authority, 
within whose district the canal is wholly or partly situated, 
and such registration authority is empowered to make rules 
for registering and numbering boats, for fixing the age and 
number of persons who are to sleep in them, and for 
promoting cleanliness and preventing the spread of 
infectious diseases. The officers of the registration 
authority are empowered to enter any canal boat for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the Act has 
been disobeyed. Inasmuch, however, as the Act can 
only be disobeyed at night, and the officers of the 
registration authority can only go on board the boats 
during the day, these provisions for inspection do not seem 
to be of a very alarming character. There is reason to fear 
that the clause about education will be evaded with equal 
ease. A child living in a registered boat is for the pur- 
poses of the Education Acts to be deemed to be resident in 
the place in which the boat is registered, and will con- 
sequently be subject to any educational by-law in force in 
that place. If, however, the parent satisfies the school 
authorities or the registration authority that the child is 
actually attending school in some other school district, the 
child shall be deemed to be resident in the district in which 
he is attending school, and shall be subject to any by-law 
in force there. So far everything is easy. If it is more 
convenient to a boatman to send his child to school at 
one end of his regular journey than at another, the 
school authority is directed to make the transfer easy for 
him. But, supposing that a boatman omits to send his 
child to school at either end of his journey, and, when 
summoned under the Education Act, pleads that he is 
never long enough in one place to allow of his child 
going to school there, what can the magistrates say ? 

he father is bound, no doubt, under the Education Acts 
to send his children to school. But he is not bound 
to send them to a _ boarding-school; and, with a 


constantly moving home, how can he possibly send 
them to a day-school? The Oxford School Board, 
for example, summons a boatman for not sending 
his child to school in Oxford, and he thereupon 
pleads that, if the child is to come home at night, he 
must travel ten miles along the towing-path to overtake 
the boat of which he is a registered inmate. This is a case 
which nothing in the Education Acts seems to meet, and 
for which it will certainly tax the ingenuity of the Edu- 
cation Department to make provision. 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


\ V E have occasionally ventured to speak of some of the 
characteristics of what, for want of a better name, 
is called “London society”; and it is with pain that we are 
forced to recognize that we have never known how to treat our 
subject properly. London is like the excellent family of the 
Primroses, who listened with rapt attention to what fell from 
their aristocratic visitors. ‘‘ You may depend upon as fact that 
the next morning my Lord Duke cried out three times to his valet- 
de-chambre, Jernigan, Jernigan, Jernigan, bring me af come 
If any one in these days ever read the Vicar of Wakefield, 
or even knew who wrote it, we should make un apology for 
quoting these words at length. Revelations of the inner life of 
the great, such as Lady Blarney gave, are read with avidity and 
accepted with credulity. This is the popular style, and the fact 
that a new edition of a book written by the “ Duke de Medina 
Pomar,” whoever he may be, is lying on the Club table justifies 
the assertion. Here are fine folk indeed, pictures of all the best- 
known faces in society, the names being so pow! trans- 
formed as to leave the reader in no sort of doubt as to 
who are meant to be represented. Novelists have naturall 
drawn their characters from living men and women, and it aa | 
be difficult to name any book where the peculiarities of some 
acquaintance of the author have not been caricatured. But the 
license has, with few exceptions, been used with modesty and dis- 
cretion. Almack’s and the Two Daughters were each aimed at a 
particular family, and in the latter case great pain must have been 
inflicted. In Lost and Saved one of the vulgarest women of her 
day was supposed to have been alluded to; but our task would be 
endless if we attempted to pursue this train of thought. From 
Plumer Ward and Scott and Miss Edgeworth, however, down to the 
days of Thackeray and Lord Beaconstield, the endeavour has nearl, 
always been made to leave the portrait somewhat undefined. e 
may fancy we have known Lord Steyne and Becky, and that we do 
know Mr. Brancepeth and Lord St. Aldegonde; but in neither 
name nor habits is there enough to enable us to assert that they 
have been transferred from real life to fiction. No such veil exists 
in the “ Duke’s ” book ; the smallest personal habits are noted down, 
and under his guidance we can gauge the character, the conjugal 
fidelity orinfidelity, and the social position of every other person inthe 
Peerage andCourtGuide. Besidesthese advantages, theirconversation 
is detailed at such length as to enable future ages to lay down on 
“ ducal” authority how the best society of this generation talked. 
Lady Blarney and Miss Wilhelmina are nowhere. We have our 
own chronicler, and may be proud of him. Here is a fine sentence ! 
“She wants me to go and with Lady Isobel Clanfyne, who I 
see has just arrived with her father the Duke of the Isles,” says 
Miss Fetherstone at an evening party. This is modern conversa- 
tion capitally hit off, just as we might say, “There is Mr. Mon- 
tagu Corry, who ascends the staircase supporting the arm of the 
present Prime Minister, Lord Beaconsfield. Both are members of 
several well-known clubs.” It is indeed notorious that in good 
society no allusion is made to any one unless the chaperon is 
mentioned at the same time. One sentence we must especially 
quote, because the “ Duke’s” expression raises a most interesting 
question :—“ There she is, riding in as handsome a carriage as you 
would wish to look at,” says the Marquis of Belgrave. Not long 
ago the Court Circular announced that the Queen had been “ridi 
in a carriage, and the next day there appeared a contradiction to 
the effect that the Queen had not been riding but driving. So here 
is a sad dilemma! The Queen is on one side, on the other 
is the Marquis of Belgrave, or rather his author the “ Duke.” 
What is the outside world to believe, they who stand 
opposite the gates of Marlborough House to see a far- 
off vision of royalty? Fashion and not learning is the arbiter 
of disputed pronunciation and the use of words. It would be 
better that the Marquis of Belgrave should in a fresh edition give 
us a new set of rules, to which purists would at once subscribe. 
He will teach many things; he no doubt talks of “ the Row,” of a 
“talented” man, says “ interésting ” and. Burkshire, and thinks it 
vulgar to eat as with his fingers. Rogers said it made him 
ill to hear people talk of a baledny ; what would he have said had 
he ever met 2 Minogue of Belgrave ? 

To speak seriously, the publication of this class of novel is sure 
prising. We have not read one half of it, we do not know what the 
plot is, or whether there is a plot at all; but what we have 
to wade through is the coarsest, vulgarest, and most contemptible 
rubbish we ever remember to have seen. It is the sort of stuff that a 
discarded lady’s maid or footman might sit down and write 
while bem alee the chance of a new place. If this book is a true 
picture of what it pretends to represent, London society is indeed 
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vulgar ; but it shows, at any rate, that the ne plus witra of 
per rity is outside it. Low personal details, however, seem to 
find, for some reason or other, increasing favour. There are four 
news published now which are as much at a loss for news as 
the besieged Correspondents were in Paris. The result is a depth 
of trivial and petty gossip which even the Court Journal would 
shrink from publishing in the winter. One day we are told that 
the Duke of Teck stopped to look at Punch in the street, and that 
some member of the House of Commons spits around his seat; 
and to-morrow we shall no doubt hear that Lord John Manners 
likes plovers’ eggs, and learn into which of his waistcoat pockets Mr, 
Baillie Cochrane puts his watch,and how many times Mr. Gladstone 
blew his nose when he last had a cold in his head, What can be 
the condition of mind of the man who is amused by this kind of 
rubbish we cannot conceive. Personal interest, and impulses due 
to sentiment and veneration, we can understand and appreciate. If 
Rousseau liked to snatch a piece of food on its way to Mme. de 
Warens’s mouth, exclaiming that there was a hair upon it, and eat 
it himself, the action might be extravagant, but at any rate it was 
prompted by love, and finds a fit place in confessions. When the end 
of the cigar which Alfred de Musset had thrown away on the steps of 
the Opera House was picked up by a fervent admirer,the homage gave 
the poet infinite pleasure, and is worthy of record. But the Duke 
of Teek has neither written the Nouvelle HHéloise nor the lines to 
Ninon, and he should be allowed to stroll up Regent Street in perfect 
obscurity and flatten his nose against every shop-window unobserved 
and unsung. Privacy and retirement are nowadays mere names, 
and any man above the position of a hansom-cab driver has a 
newspaper correspondent ready to furnish the public with an 
account of how he washes at home, and the length of his latch- 
key. The same pettiness is observable in literature. In the 
dearth of original work there are half a dozen chiffonniers busy at 
the ash-heaps thrown away by any writer of merit, and what was 
considered worthless by its author helps to fill up a contemptible 
octavo. If there is a place where a man might hope to be free 
from persecution, it is his own house; but that appears now to be 
made the usual frame for his picture. If a hostess leaves her guests 
earlier than usual and pleads a headache as the excuse, the tact is 
chronicled next day in a newspaper. It is unfortunate that so 
much notoriety should attach to the proceedings of a certain 
number of persons during the months of May, June, and July ; but 
we suppose it is rendered inevitable by the extinction of all other 
societies, and the consequent aggregation of all the leisured classes 
into one increasing centre. If they would only re-inhabit the 
Georgian houses which exist in half our county capitals, what a 
pleasant town London would be ! 

As it is, London society is virtually English society, and 
what we do and say during those three months is that by 
which we have to judged. Things quite possible in old 
days are possible no longer. Everything is conducted in a 
blaze of light, and the lookers-on always see most of the 
game. Those who occupy large houses and give great enter- 
tainments, and indeed those who go to them, are actors, as it were, 
upon a@ stage, and are objects of study and topics of conversation 
to the multitude who look on. Many a woman has a notion that 
in London alone her daughter is likely to marry; so, poor fool, she 
is induced to add one more to the hundreds of persons who lead a 
life which has no attractions for them. If, however, she is obliged 
to stay at home, she indemnifies herself by finding out all she can 
about her bigger neighbours, and would haunt the area with the 
family cat could she pick up a little gossip. An eyewitness takes 
much less interest in a scene than the old lady to whom the story 
is told the following week. It is therefore a matter of general 
moment that the example set, and the standard reached, by London 
society should be as high as possible. There are great ladies left 
among us, but they have not the same influence as of old. They 
remain untouched by the stream of vulgarity which sweeps past 
them, but they are powerless tostemit. The number of hostesses 
who shut their doors to mere plutocrats is becoming smaller. If the 
cook is good who dishes up the “ cotelettes aux larmes de veuves” 
and the “potage aux cris d’orphelins,” very few will inquire 
whence came the money to pay for the services of the chef. The 
O’Mulligan is there, and he shouts out, as of old, ‘“ The champagne 
is good in this house” ; and if that is the case why should anybody 
make a fuss about abstract qualities? It is surely a weak point in 
the novel of St. Leon to represent that adventurer as shunned by 
his friends and acquaintances on account of their suspicions of the 
source from which he drew his wealth. Were he now in London 
he might unblushingly give any account he pleased of his revenue. 
If he farmed a lodging-house in hell, and got a good dividend, the 
only difficulty would be to make a choice amongst those of his 
friends who would desire to be associated with him in the direction 
of the company. Fancy any London mother objecting to Peter 
Schlemihl as a son-in-law because he had no shadow. “ A most 
estimable young man, my dear,” she would say, “ with a great deal 
in him. Ah! you have perhaps heard the story that he has sold 
his shadow to the devil for an immense fortune. Quite true; but, 
after all, in this f climate what a very useless thing a 
shadow is! and my Georgiana is a girl who can be trusted 
to make such an exeellent use of wealth. Then I must say 
that his friend has behaved most handsomely in the matter of 
shadow will lent my dear Peter at 

es Wwing-rooms. I really think le 
need not be ill-natured.” Money must be obtained, okt ie 
chase after it is the most interesting of occupations. To think, to 
read, and to be alone, are the three pests to be shunned by those 
who go into the world, and those who wish to go into it. Solitude 


is detestable ; anything is better than your owncompany. Did 
your wife die last Sunday, your father on Wednesday, or was 
your husband divorced last month ? Never mind, the milk is spilt ; 
it is but part of nature’s law that parents should die, and monogamy 
be in some cases insufficient, and you can get another husband or 
wife to replace the lost one. It would be a very different thing if 
the survivor had to be lowered into the pit in company with the 
dead, after the fashion of the country Sindbad visited. As it is, 
instead of two loaves of bread and a pitcher of water, dinners and 
balls are offered to the bereaved one, and by some people to appear 
in mourning at their houses is looked upon as a breach of good 
manners and an offence against society. A season is gone in a 
moment, and well-bred people should die, say in — in order 
not to interfere with their relations’ pleasures. To die at the 
beginning of a season is as inconsiderate anact as to be a long time 
in dying. In the next world there will be no giving in marriage, 
so all these tiresome contretemps are only possible during quite a 
limited time. Trade, too, must be encouraged, and immoderate 
grief might ruin half Bond Street. Society would very likely be 
able to sleep a sound sleep and eat a hearty breakfast the morning 
before it was going to be hanged, but it would neither eat nor 
sleep if it knew that it was destined to spend the following day 
left to its own resources and alone. 


THE SACRED WINDHOVER. 


y/ALCONERS, who rank hawks according to their — of 
wing and the colour of their eyes, despise the kestrel as a 
counterfeit. His wings are long, as long as those of the noblest 
peregrine. THis eyes are large and brown. His beak has the re- 
quisite notches. But he is not a falcon. He is not noble. He 
preys on mice and beetles, and even the all-slaughtering game- 
eeper spares him as perfectly innocent. People who care neither 
for faleonry nor shooting like to watch him hovering in mid air, as 
if suspended by an invisible wire from the zenith. e has become 
a familiar and pleasing feature in our recollections of many an 
English landscape. He hovers over many a broad Yorkshire 
valley, many a dark Welsh lake, many a Devonshire glen. And 
for the English exile in Egypt the windhover forms a happy sur-. 
prise. No book of travels he has read warned him that he would 
see it. Everything else is unfamiliar. The brown Nile, the low 
mud banks, the blue-robed women drawing water, the camels, 
the buffaloes, the tall palms, the sandy desert background—all are 
strange. ven the settled serenity of the pale blue sky, 
unvarying day after day, has, in its perpetual sameness, a 
quality which makes it differ toto calo, so to speak, from our- 
English sky. There is something, then, delightful in recognizing 
asan old frieud the little kestrel of our own air, hovering over 
a wide plain blue with lupins, or soaring above the highest cliff 
of the table-topped mountains, just as he hovered when we saw 
him last above a ploughed field in Sussex. To our eyes he looks noble, 
even though he lets the heavy kites chase him, and seeks no higher 
game than a locust ora scarab. There is no region in the world, 
it is said, where the peregrine falcon is not found; everywhere 
he is, and everywhere he is scarce. But the windhover is almost as 
widely distributed, and in Egypt, at least, is one of the most 
common of birds. If we watch him closely while he sits for a 
few minutes on the pole of a disused shadoof, we observe that his 
plumage seems brighter than it is in England. The winter frosts 
and summer rains have not bleached it; but otherwise he is just 
the same. We cannot but wonder whether he finds times changed 
since the Tentyrites worshipped him and ate the Ombite who had 
eaten a hawk. Does he know that he is no longer sacred, except 
to a home-sick English invalid ? and, as he rises in the air with a 
captured insect in his claw, does he look back longingly to the 
days when he had five hundred priests to wait on him and tanks: 
full of young crocodiles to atford him musky cutlets? The black 
and white kingfisher hovers too, but only poised a few feet above. 
the muddy surface of the stream. He does not soar towards. 
the sun like the hawk, and, though kingfishers must have been 
as common of old as they are now, we do not meet them in the 
sculptures, where the hawk is always present. That he is the- 
self-same bird we never doubt. Was he not immortal? who,. 
indeed, until rifles were invented, could hope to shoot him? When 
the ancient Egyptians worshipped him it was as a fitting emblem 
of immortality. 

Among the most marvellous examples of ancient art in Egypt is: 
the shrine of the sacred windhover at Edfou. The temple is one 
which until lately was buried under a hill of crude brick and 
sand, covered with filthy huts, and surrounded with the narrow 
lanes and bazaars of a Fellah town. But the sand has been cleared 
away, and the whole temple, perfect in all its parts, has been laid 
open. To approach it from the river there is a walk of a mile 
through corntields, the lofty pylons towering full in front above 
the stunted minarets of the mosques and the chimney of a neigh- — 
bouring sugar factory. The path winds to avoid watercourses, and 
it is long before we seem to get any nearer our object. At le 
we cross a wide canal in whose hait-dry bed potters are busy with 
their primitive wheels, and women are gossiping round the mouth 
of a well, from which they draw water with a rope like Dalilah’s 
of green withes. Then the town must be traversed, with 
its awful smells—smells more awful for the scorching sun, 
the blinding dust, the swarms of black flies, the unceasing 
ery for backsheesh, and the fierce mangy dogs over which unw: 
people stumble. In exe little square half-way up the hill a few 
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men sit on heaps of sugar-cane, watched by hungry-eyed children. 
At the next corner there is a crowd of women, halt hidden in a 
cloud of dust, who dance in a circle and cry and beat a tambourine, 
for some one has died, and the corpse lies within that low, doorless 
doorway. At length the pylons are reached, and we have to 
descend a long flight of steps from the new level to the old. The 
temple has been often described. It is the most perfect in Egypt, 
and thougi it only dates from the Ptolemies, would be of hoar 
antiquity in any other country. But the shrine of the God is more 
ancient than the temple, and has had but little attention from 
travellers. Like a very large sentry-box cut out of a single blogk 
of blue granite, it is not impressive for its beauty, and requires a 
few minutes’ contemplation before its size begins to tell on the 
mind. It is carved all over in low relief with hieroglyphs, which 
inform us that Nectanebo, of the thirtieth dynasty, dedicated it to 
Hor-hat. It is fully fifteen feet high, the chamber being nearly 
seven—a square space of polished stone, bearing still the marks of 
the bars which made it intoa cage. Ilere in the darkness must 
many a captive kestrel have beaten out its little strength against 
the shining walls. Tow gladly would its divinity have been given 
up to svar once more in the clear air and. hover again 
over the sandy hills or the smooth Nile. On the festal 
days its wings would be contined with what falconers call 
a “brail,” made of golden lace but none the more pleasant 
on that account to wear—a kind of  strait-waistcoat in 
which the visible representative on earth of Horus was carried 
forth in procession. The brail may be seen faithfully copied in the 
countless wooden hawks which, having once decorated mummy 
cases, are now in our museums. There must have been sacred 
windhovers in many places besides Edfou. There was probably one 
at Denderah, and another at Karnac. A granite hawk’s shrine lies 
neglected in the streets of Cairo, where it serves during the day 
as a dust-bin, and during the night as a dog-kennel. Another has 
been made into a Christian altar at Phile; for the degenerate 
Egyptians of the fifth century, though they could not quarry the 
granite rock for themselves, were able to break the shrine in two 
and to incise a shallow cross on its side. Miss Edwards gives a 
vignette of this strange altar, though she fails to see its full 
significance; for she imagines that it is of limestone, and has 
not discovered its original purpose. The twice desecrated shrine 
has a peculiar interest for the Christian antiquary. It tells of a 
time the most obscure in the history of the Christian Church. 
It lies among the painted columns of a beautiful portico, which, 
standing as it does facing the south, has been made into a kind 
of aisled church, the eastern end being marked by the broken 
granite altar, and by a little aumbry cut deeply into the wall 
through a layer of old gods and half-obliterated hieroglyphs. 

The hawk’s shrine at Phile, in its second character as a 
Christian altar, is not more strange, however, than the figure 
of Horus himself in his Christian form. There exists among 
the uncatalogued treasures of the Louvre a small stone statue, 
carved in a late and barbarous age of Egyptian art, in which the 
god on horseback killing the dragon Typhon is represented in such 
a way that, as M. Clermont-Ganneau observes, if the head of the 
figure had happened to have been wanting, we might have supposed 
it a figure of St. George. But fortunately the head is not want- 
ing, and it is that ofa kestrel. This singular piece of sculpture, and 
a bronze in which Horus appears in the armour of a Roman officer, 
afford intermediate links by which to connect the old myth of the 
hawk god and his combat with the crocodile and the comparatively 
new myth of St. George and the dragon. Mythologists throw in 
Perseus and Dagon, and many other personages in ditterent parts of 
the world, to complicate the questions thus suggested. But it is 
worth while to note, asany Egyptian traveller may do, the remains 
of the worship of Horus among the modern Egyptians. As he 
passes Bibbeh, a village on the western bank of the Nile some 
eighty miles above Cairo, he may visit a Coptic church, where, 
under the name of St. George, a hero of the Moslem as well as 
the Christian, he is venerated, a “sheykh” of such power 
that the Arab sailor thinks it no sin to recite a prayer 
before his likeness, and to contribute a few small coins 
towards keeping up the lights in his sanctuary. Girghis is not 
uncommon even now as a Mahometan no less than as a Christian 
name. The compiler of Murray well remarks that, though Copt and 
Moslem alike believe in St. George, it would be difficult tu per- 


suade them that he is the guardian saint of ’ngland ; and he might | 


have added that it would probably be still more difficult to demon- 
strate to the modern Egyptian that, in venerating this saint, whom 
even Roman Catholics have, we believe, given up, he is continuing 
the worship of his forefathers thousands of years ago. One of the 
oldest of the inscriptions lately deciphered calls the Sphinx “ Hor- 
em-Khoo,” the Sun in his resting-place, symbolizing the first syl- 
lable by a hawk. A hawk in a shrine is the symbol of Athor, the 
goddess of beauty. Everywhere, in fact, in the old carvings does 
-the same image occur. A hawk with outspread wings hovers over 
the door of every temple. He represents the sky on the lid of 
-every sarcophagus. Sometimes he stands for a letter, sometimes 
for a syllable, sometimes for Horus himself. Gigantic hawks in 
granite, bronze hawks with the mitre crown of the Pharaohs, 
hawks in gold, silver, enamels, and precious stones, are in every 
museum of Egyptian antiquities; but, though no recollection of 
Egypt as itis can be considered complete without. the windhover 
‘suspeaded in the blue sky, he eludes the grasp of the artist, like a 
spirit, everywhere visible, but as impossible to paint as the wind 
itself upon which he tloats. 


GHOSTS IN MEDLEVAL SERMONS. 


HE Mémoires de ' Académie des Inscriptions is not exactly the 
work in which one would naturally look for ghost stories, 
It has struck M. Hauréau, however, the well-known historian of 
scholasticism, that ghosts are by no means things outside the 
pale of science. He has therefore made and published in the 
Mémoires a collection of the bogies that he has met in the manu- 
script sermons of medieval divines. The anecdotes cast some light 
on the workings of the human mind in the middle ages ; they illus- 
trate the action of the myth-making faculty, and incidentally they 
may amuse the unscientific reader. It must be said that the 
ghosts of the preachers are, asa rule, rather edifying than terrible. 
There is no more “fearful wild-fowl” than your ghost; and 
ecclesiastics soon found that ne might be employed to point a 
rousing moral as well as to adorn a tale. The method of using 
the spectre was perfectly simple. After denouncing in his best 
style some particular vice—for medisval preachers did not deal in 
generalities—the orator would introduce a story of an apparition 
who had revisited the world merely to denounce the sins 
he had been inclined to. Thus there is a certain monotony 
in these moral tales, and the ghosts of the pulpit were 
as like each other as the spectres of modern magazine 
literature. Passionately to admire, and at the same time to 
mistrust and even curse, science was one of the habits and standing 
contradictions of the middle ages. Knowledge was even more 
attractive then than it is now, because knowledge was a forbidden 
and unholy thing. Preachers introduced many ghosts of distinc- 
tion to prove the vanity of science and the necessity of a life of 
ure devotion. Thus Aristotle was said to have appeared after 
is decease to a favourite pupil, who, far from being alarmed, 
caught at the chance of profiting by any metaphysical advantages 
which the philosopher might have enjoyed in the next world. 
“ Master,” said the disciple, ‘ what is genus, and what is species ?” 
“ Brother,” replied Aristotle, “ that is a question of no importance. 
Ask me rather what it is to suffer and not to suffer—non est que- 
rendum quid genus et quid species, sed quid poena, quid non.” On 
his deathbed Aristotle, according to the preachers, had given 
promise of this pious state of mind. His disciples crowded 
round him, and bored him with questions as to those abstruse 
points of doctrine which vexed the scholastic intellect. The 
philosopher only replied, according to Jean d’Aunay, “Into 
this life I entered in fear; I have lived in trouble; I depart 
in darkness.” The moral was that logic was a perilous study, 
only one or two steps removed from necromancy and the black 
arts. 


The legend ef the ghost seen by Master Serlon, an English 
scholar, has almost the same application. Serlon’s was a very 
favourite spectre in the dark ages. The story is told first in 
a sermon by Eudes of Shirton; many commentators on Dante 
repeated it of Siger de Brabant, who lived long after Serlon. 
According to Robert de Sorbon, Serlon was a contemporary 
of St. Bernard (1091-1153). M. Hauréau thinks he lived 
somewhat later; and, indeed, from other evidence it seems 
that he was one of the philosophers who were terrified into silence 
by the reaction which had vanquished Abélard and Gilbert de la 
Porrée. These dates are worth considering, because this legend is 
an example of the usual growth of a myth from the indeterminate 
to the definite stage. Stories of a certain sort are anonymous 
at their first appearance. Fairy tales or mdrchen, for example, 
always deal with nameless princes in nameless lands, at the epoch 
called “Once upon a time.” It is later, when they become full- 
blown myths, that they are attached to some real or semi-historical 
character. We find inthe adventures of the heroes of Greek 
mythology that the old anonymous stories of fairyland are fastened 
to distinguished names ; and, again, a great personality like that of 
Buddha draws into its legend all manner of floating mdrchen. A 
rather coarse anecdote about an American general has been traced 
through Rabelais to the time of Edward IV., and through a MS. 
in the library of Tours to a certain Hugues le Noir, at the court 
of our King John, where the venerable jest is lost in the mists of 
the anonymous. Now the ghost which Serlon saw was anonymous 
in the time of William of Malmesbury, which tallies almost exactly 
with that of St. Bernard. William of Malmesbury says the event 
happened about the time of the war of Maine (1060-1063), and he 
localizes it in Nantes. According to him there were two clerks “ in 
literature so instructed that they wanted little of perfection.” 
They made a compact that he who died first should appear to his 
friend within thirty days and tell him whether the Platonic or the 
Epicurean theory of the future state of the soul were correct. 
Soon after one of the two expired by a violent death. More than 
thirty days passed, and the friend had ceased to hope for any special 
information, when the dead man “suddenly stood before him when 
awake, and busied on some ordinary matter.” The spectre ex- 
plained that he had previously been detained by circumstances, 
and then, stretching out his hand, let fall three drops of blood on 
the brow of the other, where they burned a mark which never was 
etlaced. The ordinary moral advice was then given by the ill-fated 
spirit. This version of the anecdote is certainly earlier than that 
which Eudes de Shirton introduced into his sermon. According to 
Eudes, Master Serlo made the usual contract with a friend, who died, 
and afterwards appeared in a parchment cloak, covered within and 
without with the finest writing in the world. Being asked how 
he fared, he said that the cloak, which he was condemned to wear 
for his delight in logic, weighed more heavy than lead, and 
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scorched like fire. Then he held out his hand, and let fall a drop 
which burned Serlo to the bone :— , 
And for ever more that master wore 
A covering on his wrist. 
Just so, according to Dr. Henry More, “one took a relation of 
Melanchthon’s by the hand, and so scorched her that she bore the 
mark of it to her dying day.” Before leaving Serlo, it may be 
observed that later preachers knew, much more about his adven- 
ture than Eudes de Shirton, who again knew more than William 
of Malmesbury. They would have it that it was in the park of 
St. Germain that Serlo saw the ghost, and that he rushed ina 
great fright into the cell of St. Bernard, saying, 
Linquo coax ranis, cra corvis, vanaque vanis, 
Ad legicam pergo mortis non timet ergo. 

These verses were long popular. In 1627, when John Prideaux, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, was resigning the position of 
Vice-Chancellor in the Univetsity of Oxford, he repeated, amidst 
great applause, the lines attributed to Serlo. The vogue of the 
story in its various shapes, especially in that given by William of 
Malmesbury, is an odd example of the persistent scepticism and 
superstition of the middle ages. . 

— of the ghosts in the sermons were said to be expiating 
comparatively trifling sins of omission. The spectre of a priest of 
Sens reported that many ecclesiastics in purgatory were burdened 
with heavy sacks full of the fragments they had dropped out of 
their hurried services. Some days after the death of Séverin, 
Archbishop of Cologne, a young clerk was crossing on horseback a 
ford near the city. Suddenly his horse shied and stood still, as 
horses and dogs still do in ghost stories. Immediately the appari- 
tion of Séverin appeared, and confessed to the clerk that he was 
expiating his fault of cutting short his devotions every morning 
that he might have more time to give to public business. Wedo not 
remember before to have heard of a troubled spirit which wasableto 
manifest itself in the midst of a running stream. Other preachers 
altered this story, and spoilt it by making the Archbishop appear 
in the centre of a cloud of fire. Additions of this sort are seldom 
improvements, demanding as they do too much from the imagination 
of the audience. Writers of sermons made the common mistake of 
piling up horrors too high, and of introducing them on slight 
occasion. The enemy of mankind, for example, is brought in to 
make a dying nun confess that she is suffering agonies because she 
had enjoyed personal property to the extent of one thread of silk 
and a needle. The evils of ecclesiastical ambition are demon- 
strated by the ghost of a hermit who had once thought, like Bertie 
Stanhope in Barchester Towers, of being a bishop, but who had 
failed, and had retired in remorse to the wilderness. His brethren 
heard no more of the solitary till after his lamented decease, when 
he appeared, all radiant, to his bishop. The bishop was anxious 
to hear the tale of his experiences, and the ghost declared that he 
had died exactly at the same moment as three thousand other 
Christians. Of the three thousand he and Bernard Abbé of 
Clairvaux alone escaped purgatory ; the fate of all the rest does 
not bear to be dwelt upon. This homily is scarcely consistent 
with the account given in another by a preacher who must have 
been a strong partisan of a certain doctrine which St. Bernard 
opposed. According to this orator, the spirit of the great saint 
was marked by a black spot, just as the ghost of a monk who had 
given a pair of old shoes to his poor father appeared all brilliant 
with the exception of the feet, which were black and unseemly. 
He ought to have restored the old shoes to the convent when he 
got his new ones, and he had, on the contrary, sinned by yielding 
to his natural affection. 

The stories which are pure inventions have none of the interest 
of popular traditions wrested to an edifying purpose. At best, the 
invented ghost stories enabled the preachers to rebuke without 
risk the sins of ambitious and worldly priests and of political 
archbishops. Occasionally a mere secular anecdote of a certain 
sort served the purpose. Thus Jacques de Lausanne has preserved 
a rather bitter anecdote of a courtly and dissolute ecclesiastic to 
whom a royal patron had promised a bishopric. When a vacancy 
occurred, some other candidate was elected; and the priest who 
had looked for the place complained to his patron. ‘The answer 
was:—“I did not mean to take any trouble about the matter, 
because I knew that the worst men were always elected, and I 
sincerely thought that you were the greatest scamp eligible. 
They seem to have discovered a still move flagrant pane but, 
if you persevere in your present courses, no doubt you will die a 
bishop.” It will be noticed that this tart reproof was perfectly 
safe, for it was put into the mouth of a king. Now kings and 
thosts in the middle ages enjoyed the license ascribed by Mr. 
Tennyson and Mr. Roebuck to the modern natives of this island :— 

Where, girt with friends or foes, 

A man may speak the thing he will. 
What ghosts said were always privileged communications, Ifa 
preacher wanted to malign some great man lately dead, he had only to 
declare that his spirit had ap , like that of Philippe de Gréve, 
mentioned by M. Hauréau, and had confessed the practice of all sorts 
ofenormities. Philippe de Gréve, for example, eld unpopular views 
about pluralism; but there is apparently no evidence, except that 
of his ghost in a hostile sermon, to show that he was a man of 
abandoned character in private life. Perhaps, if it had never been 
revealed to the Bishop of Orlcans that the body of Charles Martel 
was “ visibly taken from his tomb by evil spirits in open day,” we 
should know less of the offences by which Charles incurred this 
dreadful doom. And even the “excessively gluttonous” old 


woman of Berkeley might have left a respectable reputation or 
none at all had not William of Malmesbury extracted, probably 
from a sermon, the story of her disappearance on the back of a 
black horse, and in the arms of a fiend “of more terrible aspect 
than the rest.” It is the same writer who, after observing that it 
is “ better to dwell on such matters than on Ethelred’s indolence 
and calamities,” introduces the Saxon story of the men and women 
who were compelled by miracle to dance for a whole year in a 
churchyard. ‘This legend was circulated to discourage secular 
festivities at Christmas; and it is not absolutely impossible that 
the excellent story of Glam the Vampire, in the Grettis Saga, was 
invented to show what people might expect who would not fast 
on Christmas Eve. But it is never easy to distinguish between 
the legends made up to enforce opinions and the older popular 
traditions which have been altered to serve the purposes of the 
preacher. 


UNIVERSITY VACATIONS. 


OTH in Parliament and in the Universities there have lately 
been not wanting signs that the most cherished of all Univer- 
sity institutions, the Long Vacation, must consider itself upon its 
trial; and to-day, when it begins, seems a good occasion for asking 
the question, what there is to be said for and against it. It is 
certain that the House of Commons—a body which itself sits for 
barely five months in the year—looks upon the Long Vacation with 
suspicion, and there was a singular unanimity among the speakers 
who supported Mr. James and Mr. Gregory in their attempts to give 
special curtailing powers in this respect to the Commissioners. It 
is certain, too, as has lately been pointed out with a good deal of 
bitterness in the Oxford Congregation, that at least one great autho- 
rity within the University is for introducing the thin, or perhaps 
the thick, end of the wedge in the new regulations about the teach- 
ing of Indian subjects. On the other hand, the defenders of the 
eat division of the academical year are collecting their forces. 
Tonest and dishonest supporters of its utility, the genuine student 
and the selfish lover of ease, are rallying to their posts; and the 
Commissioners may be well assured that, even if powers for re- 
arranging the Terms are given to them, they will have to reckon 
with a determined opposition should they attempt any very large 
alteration. 

At present, as is well known, Oxford and Cambridge have three 
terms of eight weeks each, which for Tutors and Examiners often 
extend to nine or even ten weeks. At Cambridge a ‘ Long Vaca- 
tion Term” of two months, during which men may come up for 
independent study, is a recognized institution; at Oxford one or 
two Colleges have lately tried the same plan with moderate suc- 
cess. The three vacations are a month at Christmas, a month at 
Faster, and four months from June to October. If we ask how 
the time is filled up during Term, we are naturally met with an 
answer which will differ according as we apply to the Passman, 
the Honour-man, or the Tutor. The first will probably reply that 
his life has been latterly made a burden to him by “ harassing 
legislation,” that the prospect of a School to pass at almost every 
term’s end during his career is a prospect whose grim outline is 
never absent from his thoughts. An eminent statesman has lately 
charmed his own wavering constituency by a vigorous depreciation 
of the Oxford degree; and no doubt the majority of young men, 
whether belonging to the University of Oxford, or of London, or of 
Berlin, are neither geniuses nor bookworms. But if Mr. Lowe 
had taken the trouble which might have been expected of 
him, and had reasoned from an observation of the pre- 
sent rather than from a distorted recollection of the past, he 
might have found himself forced to represent both facts 
and motives somewhat differently. He might have discovered 
that at Oxford, as elsewhere, the coat is cut according to the cloth, 
and that the examinations represent not the minimum, but the 
maximum, that can be got out of the ordinary examinee. As a 
matter of fact, the amount now required for the degree is great 
enough, in ordinary cases, not only to fill up the reasonable 
working hours of the term, but to overflow into the vacation. A 
man who succeeds in his classical “ greats” at Midsummer, and 
who hopes to offer Political Economy for his “second school” at 
Christmas, has far more on his hands than he can manage during 
the few weeks of the Michaelmas term. He tales his Adam 
Smith and his Fawcett home with him, and works his way 
through them, in the first instance, in the bosom of his family. 
As to the Ionour-man, his case is even simpler. The examina- 
tions decide his line of action for him, and the examinations 
require two distinct kinds of qualification—a minute knowledge of 
certain text-books, and a careful preparation in various subjects 
lying around and about them. With this end a wise man divides 
his work as much as possible on the principle of going to lectures 
and writing essays during the term, and reading his books during 
the vacation. How many a man is at this moment gorged to 
repletion with the ideas and concentrated schemes of history and 

hilosophy that have been poured into him by half-a-dozen clever 
ecturers, and is pining for the vacant months in which he may digest 
them! During the rush and hurry of Term, with its succession of 
elaborate lectures that had to be noted and copied out fair, its 
essays that had to be written to time and corrected and remembered, 
Thucydides and Plato were crowded out. The man whose work 
has really interested him looks forward to the Long Vacation with a 
genuine delight. It is not only the time of freedom; it is the time 
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when his ideas are to recoive order, and substance, and settlement, 
from a quiet “ grind” at his books. | 
The tutor is really in just the same position. For him, too, the 
Term is a period of ety of distraction, of skipping from subject | 
to subject, from teaching to administration and back again. For 
it must be remembered that the College Tutor is not merely a 
teacher. As Fellow he has to tale his part in a great deal of College 
business, which in these days of transition and Commissions is no 
light matter; and he is lucky if he is not called upon to take part 
in heavy University business too. There is Congregation once or 
twice a week; and of late especially, though the debates are not 
reported at great length, they have sometimes reached a truly Par- 
liamentary pitch of warmth, interest, and evenlength. Again, the 
Boards, such as the newly-established Boards of Studies, are insti- 
tutions which make a heavy demand upon the time of many of the 
Tutors. Critics of the Universities should recollect, in fact, that 
very much of the work that in other countries devolves upon the 
Ministry of Education is done in England by unpaid Delegacies or 
Syndicates in the Universities—Committees which are increasing 
in number almost annually. With these growing administrative 
burdens there is certainly no diminution in the tutorial work, 
roperly so-called. Combination, it is true, has done something of 
te years to divide labour, and it is now a rare thing for one man 
to lecture on all the subjects of a School. If he undertakes philo- 
sophy, he generally leaves history alone ; if he teaches scholarship 
or law, he keeps to two or three books or departments. But it is 
only natural that with this division of labour there should grow 
up a demand for improved quality in the work done. Tealthy 
competition has done wonders in this way, and a lecturer now feels 
it impossible to stand up and talk platitudes, or merely repeat the 
notes of some well-known editor, or accept a construe without 
sharply criticizing it. It is hardly possible, for instance, that in 
lecturing on the Politics or the Annals he could keep up with his 
fellow-teachers, or keep ahead of his pupils, unless he has read what 
the Germans and the French have lately said on the subject. And 


this brings us round to the starting-point. How is he to prepare 
his lectures except in the Long? As his work is different from | 
that of the schoolmaster, which demands indeed great assiduity | 
and energy, but not much preparation, so his vacation is different | 
from the schoolmaster’s holidays. Suppose he takes a month in | 
Switzerland for his body’s health, are the remaining three months | 
too much for the undisturbed possession of his soul that must | 

recede any satisfactory deliverances in the autumn? For it must 
be observed that most courses of lectures in Oxford are calculated 
to last a year—say from fifty to seventy lectures—in each one of 
which the teacher is expected to say something new and true. | 
And although the work seldom receives its final shape during the | 
Long, it is in the Long that the foundation is laid and the outline | 
drawn. 

It is no doubt true that in many cases—say in most cases— 
the British parent finds the vacations too long for his comfort, and 
is sadly at a loss to know how to keep his son out of mischief all 
through them. But he must not suppose that the remedy is 
simple, or that it would be altogether agreeable to him. Even 
admitting that a vacation which probably in its origin arose out 
of the need of sending the lads home for harvesting has lost that 
raison d'étre, the parent must not forget that longer residence at 
Oxford and Cambridge means larger bills. The tradesmen of the 
town might, no doubt, in consideration ofa prolonged season, make 
their charges something less excessive ; and Colleges for a similar 
reason might find it possible to accommodate men for another two 
months at an increase less than proportional; but the Tutors, 
who regard the Long Vacation as the main inducement to stay at the 
Universities, would not consent to forego it except for a con- 
sideration. The Tutor has, generally speaking, been one of the 
crack men of his year; his contemporary first-class men are rising 
barristers, schoolmasters in a fair way to a great income, or 
flourishing men of business. He is not likely to be content with 
his five hundred a year, and his exceedingly doubtful prospects, 
unless some of the charms of studious ease are left him. Parents 
must be prepared, if the vacations are narrowed, to see a sudden 
rise in tuition fees; thirty guineas instead of twenty will be the 
normal standard. If they are willing to meet this, then no doubt 
something may be done towards keeping their sons at Oxford or 
Cambridge for more weeks than is now the case. But, as we have 
said, the Commissioners, or any other reforming body, would find it 
very difficult to carry a measure which did not leave, say, three 
weeks at Christmas and Easter, and three clear months in the 
summer and autumn. 


YACHTING. 


7s sport of yachting, like that of racing or hunting, is affected | 
by an infinite variety of patrons. Just as the part owner of a 
plater glories in his dignity as a racing man, and the gentleman 
who occasio hires a screw fora suburban gallop classes him- 
self in the hunting confraternity, some of whose members count 
their studs by the score, so there are yachtsmen with cock-boats 
of two or three tons whose crew, when all told, is one ablebodied 
man and a boy. But in the case of yachting we believe that 
these peel Ba haye very often the best of it. We may take 
it for granted that they are enthusiasts, and without enthusiasm 
yachting is vanity, vacuity, and vexation of spirit, if not posi- 


tive misery, We may be sure, too, that they are blessed with the 


physique and stamina which make them very independent of the 
weather. A wild outbreak of the elements rather freshens them up 
than otherwise; they shake themselves cheerfully likea waterdog after 
a drenching from surf and rain; the strength of their internal con- 
struction is proof against external disturbance. When their craft 
is careering before the freshening breeze, their spirits rise with the 
exhilarating motion ; pitching in heavy cross seas merely grinds a 
sharper edge on to their ready appetites; and even rolling hope- 
lessly in a heavy swell barely deranges the serenity of their 
diaphragms. They have a stock of patience and natural cheerful- 
ness, or they would never have taken to their favourite pursuit ; 
and, unlike the sea stores which have to be perpetually replenished, 
the stock is only increased by trading upon it. Then, if they have 
a minimum of those luxuries which they take a pride in dispensing 
with, they have likewise a minimum of the yachtsman’s cares, 
They have no sailing-master to dictate to them and domineer over 
them ; no crew to get mutinous or troublesome in a life of indolent 
semi-occupation. They have been easting about for a suitable 
companion in their adventures, till at length they have chanced 
upon a congenial spirit ; since itis comparatively easy to suit yourself 
with a single hand, though difficult to ship a comfortable ship’s 
company. They attend in person to the needs of the commissariat, 
and that is not by any means the worst part of the fun. There is 
no great stowage-room in the tiny lockers of the little half-decked 
cabin; and the victualling is something on tke scale of Robinson 
Crusoe’s when he ran away from his Moorish master with the boat 
and the boy Xury. Thereis a junk of beef anda bag of biscuits— 
somehow salt beef and ship biscuits have always a singular charm 
for the hardy mariner—a jar of water to do the cooking and mix the 
grog, for which last there are ample materials, for your yachting 
enthusiast, though he may be temperate enough, is never a teetotaller. 
As for milk and vegetables, draught beer, and delicacies of that 
kind, you renew them at the ports at which you may touch in the 
course of the voyage. For our friend very likely goes on 
cruises, in which he may see at least as much of the world as many 
of his more ambitious brethren. Most old travellers have come 
to the conclusion that the secret of profitable touring is 
working well within your time, and doing a little quietly and 
thoroughly. So our friend, in place of running across for 
some hundred miles between sea and sky to some common- 
place port on the Continent from which he turns to run back 
again, gives himself up to a leisurely exploration of a reach 
of the English coast. By experience as well as from a study of 
the charts, he is familiar with shoals and currents, though 
sometimes his trusting to his light draught tempts him to e 
reckless experiments. Then he may find himself hard and fast 
upon a mud-bank, where he has to await the mounting of the 
following tide. What of that? Inaction is doubtless a trial to 
his energy, but he is used to taking the smooth with the rough; 
and, what with the help of a book and his pipe and his fishing- 
lines, he passes the hours not unprofitably. ‘Then he beats along 
under bold cliffs and headlands, drawing near enough to the 
beach to appreciate their grandeur; he watches the flights of sea- 
fowl that circle screaming between him and the shore, with 
the choughs and rabbits on the face of the rocks, popping in 
and out of their breeding-holes and burrows. He sails up 
tidal estuaries, between half-submerged sweeps of sand or 
mud, alive with clamorous waders and divers, to land at the 
barnacle-covered jetties of quaint, old-fashioned fishing-towns, 
picturesque in their slow decay. He strikes up acquaintances 
with local worthies, to whom the arrival of the distinguished 
stranger is an event; and goes on board again at nightfall to turn 
in and curl up with a feeling of fresh sensation that seldom comes 
to one in a steam-packet or a railway-carriage. But it is by no 
means his weakness to hug the shore, or to drag out a cautious 
coasting =—— Ulysses-iashion. On the contrary, he loves to 
run a respectable chance of being reported missing some stormy 
day; and sometimes stands across the bay or out to sea in 
weather that would make older mariners shake their heads. But 
he has well-grounded confidence in the qualities of his cockleshell 
as a sea-boat; Providence seems generally willing to lend a 
helping hand to nerve and skill; and somehow such haphazard 
gentlemen seldom come to serious grief, although very often they 
have narrow escapes from it. 

We are very far from saying that there are no delights in the 
more luxurious forms of the pursuit. To say nothing of the 
excitement of a neck-and-neck race, when some half-score or so of 
famous “cracks” are heeling gracefully over to a swelling breeze, 
steadied by the clouds of billowing canvas, and showing those 
delicate lines on the bends which may make the difference between 
defeat and victory—to say nothing of such a spectacle as that, who 
has not felt admiration, or even envy, in threading a fleet of yachts 
in the Solent? It needs no knowledge of naval architecture to 
appreciate the graces of their shape; and the cut of the canvas is 
like the dress of a fashionable beauty when the fashions of the day 
chance to be in harmony with nature and common sense. There 
is the lightest of breezes, and the motion is gentle rather than free ; 
but to you who probably are no great sailor, and who have just 
passed the night in a racking ground-swell on the Channel, that 
rather adds to the agreeable impression. You remember that the 
fortunate owners of those marvels of marine coquetry can ring fresh 
changes on the pleasures of society ashore. In summer, when the 
land-locked seas are calm, they can enjoy all the pleasures of float- 
ing picnics, limiting the numbers of the parties which they ought 
to know how toarrange,and leaving formality and ceremonyashore, 
Nor need a longer trip be anything but a social success, ha 
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break-up of the weather or even a sudden squall may turn enjoy- 
ment into dire confusion. There are as many meals as one always 
has at sea, more delicately served and abundantly varied than in 
commercial steamers. There is a cellar of such vintages as can 
best bear shaking. There are well-drilled stewards and attentive 
valets, snug bedsteads, well-ventilated cabins, and airy bath-rooms, 
a piano, books, and all the rest of it. Gentlemen of roving tastes 
aa so happily provided will naturally sometimes push their 
expeditions further. It is something to moor your own floating 
home with your family and your friends and your English comforts 
in the Fiords of Norway, where hotel accommodation is decidedly 
deficient, or among the Isles of Greece, where it is conspicuous by 
its absence. But in the bustle of travel nowadays the Levant and 
the Adriatic appear to be brought by comparison close to our doors. 
No doubt the scenery there is fine, and the appearance and manners 
of the natives are pi ue; but so they are on the Caledonian 
Canal, or in the archipelago of the sea of Morbihan. Ambitions 
have expanded with increased facilities. Travellers with means and 
leisure take through tickets by ocean steamers and interoceanic rail- 
ways, making the round of the earth in the course of a summer holi- 
day, and rapidly doing all the world’s modern wonders. The man of 
spirit and intelligence, yacht-bound in European seas, must fret 
over what he is missing—the money-hunting mobs of Broadway, 
the waterfalls and big trees of the Yoshemite Valley, the sea lions 
of San Francisco, the voleanoes of the Hawaiian group, Yoko- 
hama, Shanghai, Singapore, &c. &c. Hitherto he has had to 
choose between deferring the circuit he has long been dreaming of, 
and laying up his vessel in ordinary for a season. But now Mr. 
Thomas Brassey has set an example which others of his amphibious 
countrymen will probably follow. Mr. Brassey had already dis- 
tinguished himself by passing the highest examinations in practical 
seamanship, and sailing a yacht of his own across the Atlantic. 
And now he has circumnavigated the globe in his Sunbeam with 
complete success and extreme enjoyment. He may well remark 
that the exploit “is in some respects unprecedented,” since he 
traversed nearly 36,000 miles in 46 weeks, allowing for 112 days 
in harbour. It is true that, to get the most out of so adven- 
turous a trip, one ought to be as thorough a seaman as Mr. 
Brassey. ‘The long and lonely voyage of 12,330 miles across the 
Pacific ” would become even duller than it must be almost neces- 
sarily had you to subside into a passenger on board your own 
ship, with only your family party for society instead of a mixed 
multitude. And the voyage was really yachting in the stricter 
sense of the word; for, though the Sunbeam is fitted with an aux- 
iliary screw, for considerably more than half the distance she was 
under sail. Although her captain, fortunately for him, has the 
means which enable him to yacht in princely style, yet he 
undoubtedly belongs to the class of enthusiasts whom we 
have Fresor: A as going to work in the rough. We suspect that, 
had it not been for domestic considerations, he would have 
been just as well pleased had there been more opportunities for 
the steam-schooner to display her weatherly qualities. As it is, 
he can sum up the gales he experienced in a very short para- 
graph. He can say that most of the difficulties he anticipated 
shrank in reality into comparative insignificance. Thanks to the 
screw, they had never to resign themselves to being becalmed in 
the narrow seas of the tropics; so steam enabled them to 
dispense with the drudgery of the voyage, and avoid the 
batiling weather of such a headland as the Horn by carrying them 
smoothly through the Straits of Magellan. Thus, though they 
were always under sail when practicable, yet they were able to 
make their successive points with something like commercial pre- 
cision ; an important consideration to a useful member of Parlia- 
ment, in these days when constituencies are so exigent. 

Mr. Brassey remarks gratefully on the facilities afforded to the 
navigator nowadays, as contrasted with the inevitable dancers and 
delays that beset him in the time of Captain Cook. Now im- 
Sr in the chronometer enable one to dispense with those 

unar observations which were always precarious and often un- 
satisfactory. Now the perilous coasts that used to be shrouded 
in darkness in the night-time are as brilliantly lighted as those of 
England and France; while, in place of groping your way 
among reefs and currents, listening for the warning sound of the 
breakers, you may be guided through every stage of the journey by 
carefully drawn charts which leave little to desire. It may be ex- 
pected that Mr. Brassey’s voyage round the earth will open up a 
new era in yachting, for ish gentlemen with energy and leisure 
will be sure to follow him in the track he has piloted. 


THE END OF CARDINAL MANNING’S TRUE STORY. 


} the June number of the Nineteenth Century Cardinal Manning 
has at length brought his ‘True Story of the Vatican Council ” 
to anend. It was once said ofa om than eg seo preacher 
that the most edifying passage in his sermon was his passage from 
the pulpit to the vestry. And we are inclined to think that the 
Cardinal's readers will, on similar grounds, pronounce the last 

sage of the remarkable narrative with which he has favoured them 
to be the best. “And now,” concludes his Eminence, “we may 
leave the story of the Council.” It was time certainly tu leave “ the 
story,” for there had been wee enough of it. But it still remains 
for tuture writers, when all the documents, as well private as official, 
shall have become accessible, to begin the history. As to mere 
statement of facts the little recorded in this last instalment of the 


—— 


“True Story” was for the most part well known already, and may 
be read in the Letters of Quirinus and elsewhere. The real pur- 
port and drift of the paper is to be sought in the peculiar colouring 
iven to the facts. Bat, before entering on points of detail, we 
ve a word to say on an ingenious analogy which the writer, who is 
enough of an Englishman and a man of the world to know what line 
of argument is likely to sound plausible to his countrymen, is 
very fond of dwelling upon. He had before insisted that there 
was as much freedom of discussion in the Council as in the British 
Parliament, and here again we are significantly reminded that 
what ten bishops could do there “ any single senles of our Legis- 
lature may effect” by putting to the vote whether a debate shall 
be closed. And the supposed analogy between the two assemblies is 
driven further home in a subsequent passage by an express reference 
to “a certain debate on the 23rd of March in this year, 1877, when 
the majesty of the Commons of England lost itself in clamour, 
chiefly because a majority declined to let a minority have tts way.” 
“Because a minority insisted on making itself heard” would 
perhaps be a more accurate description of what occurred at Rome, 
but let that pass. The parallel intended to be drawn is between 
the anti-infallibilist minority in the Vatican Council and the 
minority in the English Parliament who dissent from the Eastern 
policy of the Government, and it is implied that the former 
were treated with more rather than less consideration than 
the latter. A moment’s consideration will suflice to show 
that this reasoning, however plausible, is based on a trans- 
parent fallacy. Let us assume, what is probably the Cardinal’s 
own view, that what may be called for convenience sake the Glad- 
stonite party on the Eastern question in Parliament or in the country 
is as entirely in the wrong as he certainly considers the anti- 
infallibilist party at the Vatican to have been. Yet there is no 
real analogy whatever between the two cases either as regards the 
nature of the dispute or the treatment of the disputants. Not as 
regards the nature of the dispute, for the question at stake in the 
one case is ex hypothesi an article of divine and immutable faith, 
which the Council was called upon to settle once for all irrevocably, 
and where a wrong decision would affect the faith and conscience 
of the Church for all future ages; whereas in the other case it is a 
uestion of practical policy, in which from the nature of the case 

e will of the majority must ultimately prevail. But in the next 
place neither the Government nor its most thoroughgoing sup- 

rters ever dreamt of treating the Gladstonite minority as the 

‘apal majority and Curia treated the minority at Rome. If they 
are beaten in Parliament no one questions their right—whatever 
he may think of the expediency of such a course—to use every effort 
to rouse the country and bring such pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment as shall compel it to retire or adopt a new policy. In other 
words, it is always open to a minority in English politics to appeal 
from the present to a future Parliament, “4 this has over 
and over again been done with entire success. But this 
is precisely what the Vatican minority, who found the debate on 
intallibility abruptly closed without their consent and against 
their will, were not allowed to do; their choice lay between 
speaking then and holding their peace for ever afterwards. Cardinal 
Manning himself would have been the first to tell them that to 
appeal to a future Council is heresy and treason. Indeed in this 
very article he severely censures “ Pomponio Leto” for treating the 
minority Bishops like “a Parliamentary Opposition.” Be it so; 
but he cannot blow hot and cold together. If the nature and 
functions of an Ecumenical Council differ so entirely from those 
of a British House of Commons that what is perfectly lawful for 
the defeated party in the one case is only deserving of excommuni- 
cation in the other, it is worse than idle to excuse the conduct of 
the dominant party in the former by analogies drawn from the 
latter. No purpose can be served by such adroit special pleadi 
but to throw dust in the eyes of the British public. 

And now i is time to give one or two examples of the 
writer’s peculiar manner of dealing with awkward facts. He 
quotes in full the protest readt ou and distributed, as mentioned 
by Quirinus, at the closing Session of the Council on July 13, in 
which the following passage occurs :— 


The infamous falsehoods which have been heaped together in this matter 
in public newspapers of every tongue, and in pamphlets without the 
authors’ names, published in all places and stealthily distributed, all men well 
know, so that we have no need to recount them one by one. But among 
anonymous pamphlets of this kind there are two especially, written in 
French, and entitled Ce gui se pusse au Concile, and La derniére heure du 
Concile, which, for the arts of calumny and the license of detraction, bear 
away the palm from all others. 


As to the words we have italicized, the reason why publications 
on the opposition side were ‘ published in all places and stealthil 

distributed,” was simply, as Cardinal Manning must be well 
aware, because the rigorous police regulations of the Pontifical 
Government made publication in Rome impossible, and even 
private distribution difficult. But as to the two particular 
pamphlets which “for the arts of calumny and license of de- 
traction bear away the palm,” our readers may recollect having 
heard something of their contents and authorship before. The 
Cardinal’s comment is studiously ambiguous. “ Whether history 
will ever record by whose hands the works here censured by name 
were written cannot now be said. I am glad that it does not fall 
to my lot to reveal them.” This language is consistent either with 
his knowing or not knowing the names himself; but it is hardly 
conceivable that he should be ignorant of what has all along been 
matter of public notoriety. Ce qui se passe was written in 

by a M. Gaillard, a layman, acting under inspiration of some of 
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the French Opposition Bishops. Za Derniére IIeure, printed at 
Munich, had a more illustrious origin. Cardinal Manning has 
himself further on in this article pronounced on its author a 
panegyric which is strong but not at all exaggerated :— 

The Archbishop of Paris Semsaangt | was a man of great culture and in- 

tellectual gifts. The playfulness of manner with which he bore himself 
towards those who were most opposed to him tgok off all sharpness from 
the conflict in which they were mutually engaged. We then little thought 
of the vision of horror in which he was soon to be enveloped, and of the 
death which should so soon be inflicted on him in odium Christi. His heroic 
refusal for the sake of others to save his life has raised him to the fellow- 
ship of those who have won a martyr’s crown. 
The same studied reserve is maintained as to the authorship of 
Pomponio Leto. The volume naturally incurs a bitter malediction 
in company with the “ double-faced and double-tongued Janus,” 
who “ told the world what the Council would do ”—and what, we 
may add, it did. But aftera long tirade on the audacious dishonesty 
of various newspapers and periodicals, the Saturday Review included, 
which are accused of still speaking of it as the work of the late 
Cardinal Vitelleschi after his brother the Marquis had contradicted 
the report, comes the following enigmatical statement:—“ As to the 
true authorship of Pomponto Leto various things are affirmed. It 
belongs to the anonymous school of Janus and Quirtnus, and seems 
to be the work of more hands than one, and to betray both a 
German and an English contributor.” Our own statement the other 
day, in commenting on a former article of Cardinal Manning's, 
was this: —‘‘ Pomponio Leto is the work of the Marquis 
Vitelleschi, and the reports of proceedings in the Council 
are derived from the diary of his brother, the late Cardinal of that 
name, who was present” (Saturday Review, March 10, 1877). Is 
Cardinal Manning prepared to contradict this? No hint of a con- 
tradiction has emanated from the Marquis Vitelleschi, and it is 
universally affirmed in Italy. The only “ English contributor” to 
the ‘volume is the English translator, who acted under the imme- 
diate sanction and direction of the author; the “ German contribu- 
tor” is a creature of the critic’s imagination. Some evil genius 
must have prompted him, when deprecating the ascription of 
this work to Cardinal Vitelleschi after his death, to add with 
characteristic and suicidal infelicity, ‘Pope Honorius was de- 
clared to be a heretic forty years after his death.” Has he 
forgotten that the declaration was made by an Ecumenical Council 
and endorsed by two later ones, and that it was based on the ex- 
plicit statements of Honorius in writings the genuineness of which 
1s unchallenged ? 

We do not question Cardinal Manning's right to take a brief, 
if he pleases, for the Curia and the infallibilist majority, but it may 
be doubted ifhe has any claim to hold a brief for the Opposition a!so. 
And it would certainly have been kinder not to have recalled attention 
by a terribly compromising defence to the evasions, insincerities, and 
tergiversation by which too many of them sooner or later con- 
descended to escape from a very uncomfortable dilemma. Thus 
the late Bishop of Montpellier wrote a letter conveying the im- 
pression that he was not the author of some very trenchant letters on 
the Council which had previously found their way into the Times ; 
but his language was so studiously ambiguous as to deceive those 
only who were willing to be deceived. ‘We all know again how 
Ketteler and Hefele and Haneberg were ultimately brought to 
submission, but it is needless to go over all this ground again now. 
Cardinal Manning's object of course is to reduce to a minimum 
the actual opposition between the two parties, and to represent the 
minority as only resisting the dogma as “inopportune.” An 
— to their own recorded statements and protests sufficiently 
refutes this view. When some concession becomes inevitable, it 
is minimized to the utmost, as e.g. in the following passage :— 

But it may be said that they used their right too freely and with per- 

tinacity when they saw, or might have seen, that an immense majority of 
the Council were opposed to them. It is not the duty of an historian to 
extenuate any fault, but he ought to be still more careful not to impute 
faults too readily. It is not to be denied that the Council—for by that 
term may rightly be described its great and united majority—judged that 
the privilege of opposition was used too freely in matters of an indifferent 
or unimportant kind, and that it was persevered in too long when it was 
evident that no legitimate result could be obtained. ‘The Council saw, or 
believed itself to see, that after a certain date the inordinate prolongation 
of discussion could have no effect but to render the definition impossible, 
not by argument or reason, conviction or persuasion, but by the chapter of 
accidents or by talking against time. 
That of course is just what a minority earnestly bent on defeating 
what they held to be a fatally erroneous procedure would do. The 
tumultuous disturbances in the Council, affirmed by Quirinus, Pom- 
ponto, and others on the testimony of eyewitnesses, are as far as 
possible denied, but here too some admission was felt to be un- 
avoidable :— 

On two occasions the speaker tried the self-control of his audience 
beyond its strength. Strong and loud expressions of dissent were made, 
and a very visible resentment, at matter not undeserving of it, was ex- 


This is only a mild way of indicating such scenes as are described 
in more graphic language in the Letters of Quirinus; thus e.g. 
after a speech of Strossmayer’s:—‘ At these words a frightiul 
tumult arose. Several Bishops sprang from their seats, rushed to 
the tribune, and shook their fists in the speaker's face. Place, 
Bishop of Marseilles, one of the boldest of the minority and the 
tirst to give in his public adhesion to Dupanloup’s Pastoral, cried 
out Ego dium non damno. Thereupon a shout resounded from all 
sides, Omnes, omnes tllum damnamus. ‘The President called 
Strossmayer to order, but he did not leave the tribune 
till he had solemnly protested against the yiolence to 


which he had been subjected. . . . A Bishop of the 
United States said afterwards, not without a sense of 
patriotic pride, that he Imew now of one assembly still 
rougher than the Congress of his own country.” After this, 
which is only a specimen of much more to the same effect, not to 
dwell on the ugly revelations coming from those immediately con- 
cerned of what took place outside the Council chamber, one reads 
with much edification, but not without surprise, that “it can be 
said with the simplest truth that not an animosity, nor an aliena- 
tion, nor a quarrel broke the charity of the fathers of the Council.” 
Truth indeed is said to be stranger than fiction, and the most inge- 
nious fable could hardly match the strangeness of the Cardinal’s 
“true story.” He has probably gazed so long on his own picture 
that he has learnt to mistake it for the reality. But readers whose 
knowledge of the facts is not derived exclusively from the pages of 
the Nineteenth Century are not likely to share his delusion. 


THF GOLDEN VALLEY. 


HERE is sometimes this advantage in short casual holidays 

which are insuflicient for extensive and distant excursions, 
that they lead one to discover pleasant sequestered places which 
would otherwise never be thought of. Such was certainly the 
case in a visit lately made to a valley on the border of Brecon 
and Monmouth, lying in the extreme west of Herefordshire, shut 
in on either side by ranges of hills, remote from towns of higher 
standing than Hay, and, though not unknown in other days, 
nor without hopes of revival from an expected railway, at 
present practically out of the world. We speak of the Golden 
or Dore Valley. The approach to this valley on the north is from 
the parish of Clifford on the Wye, about two miles short of Hay, 
on the Hereford, Hay, and Brecon Railway; and the pedestrian 
will do well to take this interesting parish in his ramble, 
although the river Dore, which gives the name to the district, 
does not rise till just above Dorston, In Clifford, or in Hard- 
wick, a parish cut off from it to the south, is the small, but strong, 
camp or entrenchment of “ Mouse Castle”; and Clifford itself has. 
vestiges of a memory-haunted castle, the reputed birthplace of 
Fair Rosamond, as well as a church with some features of 
antiquity. The castle, high above a ford of the Wye on its 
right bank, explains its own name, and is one of the five Here- 
fordshire castles in Domesday. Built by W. Fitzosborne, it was 
granted in 1078 to Ralph de Todeni, whose daughter Margaret car- 
ried it in dower to Richard Fitzpontz, the grandsire of Henry II.’s 
traditionally hapless favourite. Of Walter de Clifford, her brother, 
and his making the King’s messenger swallow, seal and all, a 
missive from his royal master, and of the Cliffords and Giffards 
who came after him and were prominent figures in border war- 
fare, as well as the custodians of the castle when it fell into 
the hands of the Crown, we cannot speak here; it must 
suffice to say that the site is a strong one, and that a fragment 
of the north wall and a round tower with splayed slits in its 
two stories, with an adjoining west wall, are the chief traces of 
what was the original castle. It overhangs a steep escarpment, 
beneath which the railway passes. The outermost ward of the 
castle may perhaps be traced in a field adjoining the mound, 
and it is clear that the fortress was surrounded to landward by a 
wet moat communicating with the Wye. Tradition says that 
there are vaults beneath the ruins, and that within the memory 
of old inhabitants a workman, pecking with a crowbar in 
the déis near the ruined towers, lost his tool through its 
being suddenly swallowed up bodily. The church, high on the 
hill, about three-fourths of a mile above the castle and village, 
has a large and not ill-proportioned tower, and its nave is barrel- 
ribbed; but there is little that is worth notice about the rest of 
the building, except a wooden effigy of an ecclesiastic, full length, 
robed, and tonsured, in the chancel, and a coffin-lid with a carved 
cross in a circle at the threshold of the north door. Nothin 
remains of the ancient cell of Cluniac monks which surmoun 
another brow of the same eminence as the church, except the so- 
called Priory, a modern residence, beautifully placed. In another 
part of the parish, accessible by a lane leading out of the high 
road from Hay to Bredwardine, and verging towards the Wye, are 
tokens of ancient military occupation on the farm of Castleton, once 
the property of the Duppa family—namely, a tumulus or mound, 
almost circular and very steep, in the direction of the river, whilst 
to the land side are two semicircular outworls, with a seeming 
way of access between them. Some traces of large stones remain, 
but scarcely enough on which to build even a theory; otherwise 
one might suppose that here might have been more than a mere 
earthwork—perhaps a castle with a keep tower on the mound to 
the north. 

It is time, however, that we make our way towards the Golden 
Valley, and to do so we take the road from Hay to Hereford 
in the parish of Hardwick, having for our boundary to the west 
the Cusop Hills and the wooded eminences in Escley, and, 
over all, the Hatterel or Black Mountains; whilst towards the 
east the barrier from the world without is formed by the bold brow 
of Meerbatch, with its continuation named Graigwen, connected 
with which at right angles is Arthur's Stone Hill, a part of which 
joins on to Moceas Park. Further on, the Golden Valley has for 
its barrier on this side the wooded hill country of Tibberton in 
Herefordshire, and an effectual barrier it would seem to be, so 
completely are the two populations of the west and east at present 
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divided. To such as have the time to spare we recommend a visit 
to Arthur's Stone, both for its prehistoric and its historic interest, 
to say nothing of the glimpses it affords of Bredwardine, Moccas 
Park, Letton, and some of the most charming scenery of the Wye. 
Arthurs Stone, or “King Arthur's Table,” as it is sometimes 
termed, is a large and singular British cromlech, the capstone of 
which, now broken in the middle, is elliptical in form, eighteen 
feet in length, nine feet broad, and some two feet in thickness. It 
was originally supported by eleven upright stones, some of which 
have fallen, and, with others, lie scattered round. There is also 
a small mound near it, and a larger stone than the majority of 
those round about is imbedded in the hedge. The purpose of 
this stupendous pile was doubtless sepulchral; but that which 
served for the obsequies of “ some great chief without a name” was 
duly used by Charles I. in the Civil War as a rendezvous and 
trysting-place of the bigg oe contingents from the Hay and 
Dore country, and from orshire and Brecknockshire. Ac- 
cording to Symonds’s Diary, published by the Camden Society, 
“the King was at the Bishopss Palace at Hereford on the 16th 
of September, 1645, and on the 17th the whole army met at a 
rendezvous os Arthurston Heath, near Durston (Dorston) 
Castle, com Hereford, and from thence his Majestie marched to 
Ham (Holm) Lacy, the seat of the Lord Viscount Scudamore.” 
It does not appear therefore consistent with the topography and 
the details of the King’s marches that he can, as the Golden 
Valley worthies affirm, have come nearer to them than 
Arthur’s Stone upon the hills above Dorston, and dis- 
tant some three miles or more, though it is likely enough that, 
accustomed to border warfare, and not averse to occasionally 
breaking their normal bounds, they mustered strongly at 
Arthur’s Stone in the King’s cause. At the turning of the road 
to the left towards it through the valley are two huge stones, to 
which no story can be found to attach ; but before reaching these 
occur two noteworthy objects a little to the left of the road 
—namely, Newton Tumulus, which was evidently an extensive 
and important earthwork, with the remains of a moat and of con- 
siderable polygonal outworks; and, a little further on, another 
tumulus at the Bach or Bage, of smaller dimensions, but strongly 
placed over a pretty brook and dingle, full of wild flowers—a 
feature, the way, characterizing this valley in a hundred 

uestered nooks. Near Bach Tumulus, which may be con- 
nected with that at Newton, is a spot called “Scotland Bank,” to 
which the tradition clings that it got its name from a Scot 
having been hunted to death by dogs here in the Civil War; but, 
as the Welsh name for thistles would in sound assimilate to the 
name Scotland, there is probably no real basis for the tradition, 
except the general fact that the Scots pillaged and overran the 
country during the troubles at this period. On the roadside, a 
little before reaching Dorston, is a maenhir, now doing duty as a 
gate-post ; whether it has or has not any inscription upon it cannot 
be mh, because what seem like indentations are covered by 
moss, and are otherwise difficult to make out; but it was clearly 
recognized of old as a stone of no common order, seeing that a 
tradition lingers that it was thrown at a cast by King Arthur 
from Arthur's Stone to its present resting-place, and that later 
legends about it illustrate the practical wit of our ancestors in 
this out-of-the-world valley. e learn that one of their means 
of inducing the rising generation to get up early was to propagate 
the story that this stone was in the habit of going daily to the 
Wye for water at daybreak, and so incite them to rise diluculo in 
order to be able to attest it. The story is something like that of 
a freshman at Cambridge being taken to Magdalen Bridge to see 
“term divide ”; as that about King Arthur's fling is like “ Robin 
Hood’s butts.” 

And now we find ourselves at Dorston, the entrance to which 
is by a ford of the Dore, which rises here, and beside which is a 
foot-bridge of flat stones with a rail, such as is more than once to be 
seen in this district, for foot passengers. The derivation of Dorston 
is pretty certainly Dwr, ‘ water,” and ton, “an inclosure ”; and itis 
now ray ee belief that the Golden Valley is a misnomer, 
due to the fanciful brain of some monk who, ignoring the 
identity of Dwr with Dore, chose to translate Nant Drw into 
“Vallis Deaurata.” The village is pretty, and the church has 
a pi ue tower, which makes a feature in the landscape. 
There is little else in it deserving notice ree a double piscina 
of very beautiful work on the north side of the chancel, and in 
another place the base of a mural tablet of the same work. Be- 
sides these there is a modern stone pulpit. In this parish, how- 
ever, towards the west of the church, are the site and scanty 
vestiges of Dorston Castle, which, but for the presence of stones at 
its sharply sloped sides in more or less ordered position, might 
seem to be only a camp or mound of the same as that at 
Stocking, a half-mile or so further to the right. Other tumuli in 
the parish are Mynydd Brith and Nant-y-bar; but Dorston lays 
some claim to a history, though it is singular how completely 
effaced are the towers which must have crowned its eminence in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when it was held by the 
De Solers family under the Mortimers, Mr. Robinson, in his 
Castles of Herefordshire, thinks it may have been levelled by 
Glendower; and if,as in the case of Charles I., there were 
any foundation for the theory of his —_— a night in the Golden 
valley, it is pretty obvious that for Dorston Castle we ought to 


odhill, always unmistakably a fortress of more consequence, 
-and not, like Dorston, a mere outpost or subsidiary fortress. 
proceeding towards Peterchurch, at a 


turning to the village and 


farmhouse near the brook, called the Crossways, there is a tradi- 


tion that the trained-bands used to keep guard, and it was from 
the site of a field a little further on the left of the road to Peter- 
church that the battery was directed against the castle of Snodhill. 
This lies to the south of Dorston and west of the Peterchurch 
road, on a steep and strong eminence, in a s of dilapidation 
somewhat less pronounced than that of Clifford Castle. It is prob- 
ably of semi-Norman construction, and has yet remaining a gate- 
way with an Edwardian arch and porteullis groove, with some 
fragments of the walls of the outer bailey. It was in Henry III.’s 
reign a manor of the De Chandos family, and so continued till 
1428,about which time the De la Meres seem to have had a moiety 
of the castle and manor of Snodhill as well as Dorston. It passed 
later on through Anne Neville, heiress of the Beauchamps, to 
Henry VII. and his heirs, and Queen Elizabeth granted 
it to Dudley, Earl of Leicester, from whom it passed, by 
purchase, from the Vaughans to William Prosser of London, 
who built Snodhill Court, an ancient extant manor-house, of the 
castle materials. His initials, with the date 1667, are carved on 
the front of Snodhill Court, still in the possession of the represen- 
tatives of the Prosser family. 

Snodhill is in the parish of Peterchurch, the capital of the 
Golden Valley, situate on the Dore, and having an area of 
5,000 acres, To this the high road brings us in due course, the 
tall and graceful, though now dilapidated, spire indicating its 
whereabouts at some distance in directions. The town or 
village is quiet enough ; but its fine Norman church, with two 
chancels and a terminating apse and peculiar lancet windows, its 
ample and spacious nave, and the splendid yew-trees in the church- 
yard, avouch no less its ancient importance than its venerable 
antiquity. In the wall on the right of the outer chancel is a 
passage said to have led to a gallery, which some inhabitants pro- 

ess to recollect; it might otherwise seem to have led to a 
stone pulpit, or possibly to a roodloft. In the apse is a very early 
stone altar, and above one of the doorways a rudely sc wea 
stone, perp Be fish with a gold chain round its neck, tra- 
ditionally said to be the eponymous fish of the river. One would 
like to know more about this scul fish, as also of the 
“ Dragons’ Pool,” which gives the name to a farm in the parish, 
though we could not learn why or wherefore. The fish may have 
been associated with that which the Apostle was bidden to catch 
for the ms ged of tribute money. rd by the church is St. 
Peter’s Well, the waters of which are still credited with healing 
powers, especially in cases of weak eyes. Somewhat to the west, 
upon the high ground, is Urishay Common, on which, as at 
Dorston and Fowmynd feasts, in the same out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts, old folks still remember the rude pastime of “ pelting with 
crabs ” to have been customary in their youth. Urishay Grange, 
a building of Elizabethan date, is a picturesque manor-house of 
past consequence, for many generations the home of the Delahays, 
one of whom in 1423 represented the county. The road and 
the river pass through the parishes, near together, of Turn- 
aston and Vowchurch, before reaching the last of which at 
Poston there is an ancient camp or entrenchment, as there is also 
another in Turnaston parish. the chancel of Turnaston church, 
which has a wooden turret, are alabaster fi of Thomas Appary 
and his wife Agnes, date 1522; and within the precincts of the 
old park of Poston, in Vowchurch, is seen, on an eminence, the 
round-house or casino built for Sir Edward Boughton, which is 
still used as a shooting box. The course of the Dore is followed 
onward for a mile or two to Bacton, a small parish with a Norman 
church and square tower, notable for an epitaph to Blanche Parry, 
“a maid in Court, & never no man’s wyfe,” sworn of Queen 
Ellsbeth’s bedchamber, and a member of a chief branch of a family 
settled there since 1400 A.D. Through a co-heiress the property 
came by iage in 1610 to Rowland Vaughan of Bredwardine, 
an author and agriculturist far in advance of | his age. To him we 
owe the description of the Golden Valley, in the times preceding 
the Civil War, as having very many poor settlers in it—in short, 
that it was “ the plentifullest place for poore in the kingdom.” A 
mile and a half further is Abbey Dore, a picturesquely situated 
church or abbey and parish whieh may fairly claim to be the glory 
of the district. The valley here has considerably narrowed, and 
the tower of the restoration added by John, Viscount Scudamore, 
in 1634, who re-roofed the transept, rises from amidst the venera- 
ble pile and its surrounding buildings in a manner worthy of its 
Cistercian MP oe Among the special features of the present 
building are the restored transepts and choir of the old abbey, 
the chancel screen of Lord Scudamore’s date, the putative altar- 
slab of the ancient church, with the many peculiarities of the 
arches and clerestories, and the varieties of tracery in the windows. 
Within the parish was the old mansion of Moorhampton, where 
tradition says that a dozen centenarian morris-dancers performed 
before King James I.; and Kingston Grange is a still standing 
example of the old-fashioned timber house of the early part of the 
seventeenth century. From Abbey Dore the river makes a bend 
to the south-east, and, leaving Ewyas Harold, which is on the 
Dulas brook, to the west, hastens to its confluence with the Worme, 
near the restored church of Kenderchurch, above the Hereford, 
Abergavenny, and Newport Railway, a mile north-west of Pon- 
trilas, and two miles to the south-east of Abbey Dore. 

The Golden Valley district is described‘by Mr. Symonds, F.G.S., 
as a district of “old red” strata of hills of cornstones, sandstones, and 
denuded valleys ; and if we refer to Drayton for his poetical descrip- 
tion of the river and its banks, and the climate of “ the goodly 
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vale,” we shall find that, with due allowance for a poet's 

= , there is much truth in his picture of this handmaid of the 

Banks crowned with curléd groves from cold to the plain, 

The exploration of this district should not be deferred until the 

completion of the railway. The advent of civilization is apt 

to away in its path many ancient vestiges; and though 

it is to be hoped that the promoters of the Golden Valley line 

value their local antiquities, it will nevertheless be prudent for 

the curious to take time by the forelock. 


FRENCH ART IN THE SALON. 


critic who from the Royal Academy to the Salon 
will be struck at once by two important ents of dis- 
tinction belonging to the exhibition of Paris. He will find at the 
outset that, considered merely as a representative bet grad of the 
_ work, the Salon is far more comprehensive and complete. 
t really is what it pretends to be—a national exhibition of art 
wherein is contained all, or nearly all, that the contemporary 
artists of France desire to show. How wide is the range of 
taste covered by the contents of the galleries of the Champs 
Elysées may be judged as well from the astonishing number of 
works exhibited as from the character of the little that is left to 
be represented elsewhere. With 4,616 examples of various sorts 
inscribed in the catalogue, it is hard to believe that much can 
have been omitted that was deserving a place; and this faith in 
the fulness of the display is only strengthened by a visit to 
such an exhibition as that of the Impressionistes, where we 
are allowed to inspect the latest manifestations of the newest and 
most extravagant artistic creed. In the case of modern English 
art the conditions are widely different. The Royal Academy is only 
one of a group of artistic societies, each of which supplies 
a distinct feature in the T gw display, and the student of art 
has to lay out quite a little fortune in shilling admissions before 
he can see what his more fortunate brothers in Paris can see at the 
cost of a single franc. But even when the scattered material has 
thus been collected from various sources, the impression of the 
whole is still in striking contrast with that to be gained from a 
review of the contents of the Salon. Of the various branches of 
art practised in England, there is only one that can be said to pos- 
sess real vitality ; and when we speak of a representative collection 
of the works of English artists we mean, in fact, an exhibition of 
painting, and nothing more. Sculpture only just survives among 
us, and engraving in the latest phases of its development is recog- 
nized only within a limited circle, and chiefly by amateurs. The 
modern art of France, however great may be its defects, enjoys at 
least a more liberal scope. It is alive in all its branches, and is 
perhaps strongest in those very departments of sculpture and 
ving where our practice is so insignificant. 
or several years past the sculpture of the Salon has taken the 
leading and on the present occasion, in 
spite of the absence or imperfect ntation of several emi- 
nent sculptors, the same relation between the two branches is 
still maintained. The causes of this iority are indeed not 
difficult to diseover. It is not merely that the practice of sculp- 
ture has advanced in France, but that French painters, losing the 
guidance of the men who were their leaders a few years ago, are 
now passing through various phases of [pe without any 
fixed aim or settled methods of work. That movement towards 
a stricter realism of representation by which both arts have been 
affected is in the department of painting not yet complete, and 
many of the younger school of painters are still almost entirely 
that concern rather the means than the ends 
of art. study of landscape which gave to France a great 
up of painters, headed by men like Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, and 
illet, has resulted in a tna hy goers of the laws of aerial 
effect as applied to other kinds of painting as well as landscape. 
The truths of atmosphere, the modifying influences of changing 
effects of light and me the definition of form and colour, are 
now the prime objects of study to the younger generation of artists. 
They can perceive for the moment scarcely any ideal but this, and 
they are disposed to regard every style of art which does not in- 
clude a tation of this particular aspect - 
i th 


modern spirit. 
a.view of the 


underlie the variations of tone. His general conception of the 

and function of art is infeeted with the principles of his 
executive style, and from constant imitation of particular truths 
of he comes at last to believe that a painter is only 
entitled to study the aspect of life constantly presented to him, 
that he is bound to paint modern modern. streets, and 
modern rooms. Wedo not mean to say that these principles, which 
find their most brilliant. ion in the works of men like Duez 
and De Nittis, are the principles of the entire French school ; but 
at the same time no one can fail to perceive that the style of 
execution which they have induced now exercises a disturbing in- 
fluence upon painting of all kinds, Such a style is well fitted to 


express the modern feeling for landscape; nor is it inconsistent 
with the an of portraiture; and accordingly we find that 
portrait and landscape are among the most successful products of 
the French school. Apart from the excellence of the works 
in the former class by men like Dubois, Bonnat, and Meissonier, 
whose individuality is scarcely affected by the movement we have 
been discussing, there are in the present exhibition some admirable 
portraits in which the prevalent ideas of art are distinctly ex- 
Of such kind, for example, are the works of Ribot, 
tien-Lepage, Fantin, and De Neuville. In the painting of 
landscape dochile of aerial effects has a natural place, and there 
are several examples in the exhibition which have in this respect 
all the force and freshness of a sketch. Even here, however, may 
be observed a ous tendency to subordinate the permanent 
truths of the scene too completely to the momentary truths of 
light and air. Many of the landscapes in the Salon are indeed 
gigantic sketches, and nothing more. They record with success 
the right relation established between the different masses of 
colour; but they scarcely attempt the more difficult task of 
elaborating the details of the subject without disturbing this 
relation. Among the most delightful examples of French land- 
scape exhibited this year are two canvases by Guillemet, whose 
execution is comparatively elaborate and complete. The one repre- 
sents the shores of Dieppe at low tide, the other an inland 
scene near Artemare, and both are alike remarkable for the 
successful impression of life and movement in the treatment 
of the sky. But it is when we pass from portrait and 
landscape to the consideration of the higher class of subject 
pictures that the injurious effect of the modern principles of exe- 
cution are made most clearly manifest. In works professing an 
ideal aim there is scarcely anything to choose between merely 
academic painting as represented by men like Bouguereau and 
Cabanel and those vast and vacant canvases of younger men where 
an unreal, and even impossible, design is combined with the most 
realistic system of execution. The large picture of the death of 
Marceau, 5 Laurens, to which the jury have justly awarded the 
highest honours, has no charm of colour. It is admirable in the 
grave force of its sentiment, and very powerful in the rendering of 
facial expression ; but the spirit of the work is superior to its 
design, and the design again infinitely superior to the painting. 
Moreover it is to be observed that M. Laurens has not attempted 
to create a work of the highest qualities of style. His main object 
has been to represent with force and fidelity a touching historical 
incident, and he has therefore ordered his composition rather 
according to the laws of a painting of genre than by any standard 
of abstract beauty. The same remark applies with increased force 
to the large picture by Gervex. Here, however, the theme is com- 
paratively insignificant, and certainly did not require so large a 
space for its display ; the great merit of the work lies in its brilliant 
colour, in its effective combination of the tones of white and gold, 
and in the skilful management of light. 

It is perhaps by reason of this unsettled state of the art of paint- 
ing that the most serious aspirations of the modern French school 
find expression in sculpture. The sculptor is freed from the many 
temptations and difficulties that are inseparable from the il 
mentof colour. He is not so likely therefore in the pursuit of new 
truths to lose sight of the importance of the old; he can never 
without obvious sacrifice neglect those qualities of style which give 
me wad to the rendering of human form. It is true that, under the 
influence of a genius like Carpeaux, French sculptors were driven 
with new impulse to the study of reality; but this ten- 
dency, if we except a few instances of individual extrava- 
gance, has had the effect of purifying and enriching the resources 
of the artist. A fresh observation of the ways of nature has led 
to a quickened appreciation of the laws of art,.and the last few 
years have served to prove that French sculpture, in common with 
the most remarkable forms of English painting, is now seeking 
for new inspiration from the study of the work of the Renaissance. 
It would be impossible to find a higher example of the results of 
this movement than is afforded by the statue by Paul Dubois, now 
to be seen in the Grosvenor Gallery. This was the artist’s con- 
tribution to the Salon of last year. It forms one of a series of 
four allegorical figures, designed for a monument to be erected at 
Nantes, of which only two have yet been exhibited. The others, 
we presume, M. Dubois ia reserving for the International Exhi- 
bition of next year. On the present occasion he sendsonly two portrait 
busts, Allar, whose group of Eve and Satan was another prominent 
attraction in last year’s show, also confines himself to portrait, while 
Chapu ytd deers are sufficiently important in scale, scarcel 
satisfies the severe standard of beauty Shia: he made for hi 
|g exquisite figure of “ La Jeunesse” exhibited two years ago. 

full-length portrait of Berryer has but little dignity in its 
studied elaboration of design. e gesture is oratorical, but it is 
not sculpturesque, and the flowing draperies do not yield in their 
outline an impression of entire simplicity. The figure of “La 
Pensée” upon the monument to Daniel Stern suffers in like 
manner from an injudicious choice of gesture, but here 
the execution is full of refinement and force. Then, again, 
Delaplanche, whose “ Vierge” of last year and “ L’Education 
Maternelle” of two years ago are not to be fogotten, falls 
far below himself in a fantastic figure entitled “ Music;” 
while Falquiére, who maintains a reputation in both pai 
ing and sculpture, sends as an example of the latter 
y the bronze reproduction of the portrait of Lamartine exhi- 
bited last year. And yet, in spite of these disappointments from 
artists of established fame, the collection of sculpture is eminently 
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interesting an¢ attractive. It contains no “sensational” feature, 
like the group by Sarah Bernhardt of last year, unless the first 
essay in sculpture by Gustave Doré is to be regarded as a sensa-~ 
tion. “ arque et ’Amour” is certainly much superior to M. 
Doré’s paintings. It is marked by greater sobriety of invention, 
and a more studious attention to the laws of design ; it cannot, 
however, be ted as acomplete or satisfying performance, seeing 
that both figures lack distinction of type and character, and that 
the group only composes from one point of view. Prominent 
among the excellent contributions of younger and less popular 
artists are the works of Icard, Granet, Lemaire, and Lefeuvre. 
The presence of any one of these artists would sutlice to give dis- 
tinction to our own exhibition, and in the Salon they stand by no 
means alone. 


THE OPERAS. 


pape GAYARRE'S appearance as Faust has confirmed usin 
the opinion we have already expressed as to his vocal and 
dramatic qualities. His singing in this part was marked by all the 
tricks and faults which have been already described, and wasfurther 
rendered disagreeable by a nasal intonation which we had not 
previously observed. His acting was not devoid of good inten- 
tions, but was so completely wanting in dignity and grace that it 
became difficult to believe in the influence exercised by Faust over 
Gretchen. Signor Ordinas,a new singer, appeared on the same 
occasion as Mephistopheles. This part M. Faure has so much 
identified with himself that unusual difficulties are thrown in the 
way of any one else who attempts it. We have often commented 
upon the mistakes made by singers who have either presented a 
feeble imitation of M. Faure or attempted originality in mistaken 
directions. It is pleasant to note that Signor Ordinas cannot 
justly be accused of either of these faults. is conception of the 
part apr ry generally with that of M. Faure, which indeed is 
to our thinking the only one that can be right; but his execution 
was good without suggesting any direct imitation. Signor Ordinas 
has neither the fine presence nor the perfect art of M. Faure ; but he 
nevertheless succeeded in making Mephistopheles a very sufli- 
ciently diabolical personage; he has a fine voice, which happily 
is not distigured by tremulousness, and he used it, on the whole, 
to good purpose. His singing of the “Dio dellOr” in the 
Kermesse scene was coarse, if vigorous; but he made up 
for this by the merit of his execution of the serenade in 
the fourth act, in which he delivered the laugh in a manner 
original and striking. Signor Ordinas’s acting in the scene 
where Mephistopheles shrinks in terror from the sign of the 
cross aimed at originality, in the effort -after which he was 
betrayed into an exaggeration which we may hope he will 
correct on future oceasions. The notion of making Mephistopheles 
fall prostrate is not a happy one; and the singer will do well to 
omit this action. Another new singer, Mlle. Synnerberg, appeared 
as Siebel, without any marked success. Mlle. Albani’s Margherita 
we have on previous occasions spoken of with much praise; and 
it has certainly improved rather than lost since last year. Signor 
Cotogni as usual sang and acted finely as Valentine. Signor 
Vianesi, also as usual, took many of the times wrong, especially 
those of the old men’s chorus and the introduction in the over- 
ture of Valentine’s cavatina. The chorus behind the scenes in 
the first act was hopelessly and painfully out. The stage manage- 
ment of the opera is, with one exception, excellent. This excep- 
tion is found in an ingenious device prepared at the end of the 
first act. When Faust has thrown off his long gown and beard, 
the scene at the back changes, and discovers what third-rate novel- 
ists call “a gilded saloon.” The childishness and tawdriness of 
the effect need scarcely be seen to be believed. 

The performance of the same opera at Mr. Mapleson’s house has 
been far superior to that at Covent Garden. Signor Fancelli’s 
acting of Faust is perhaps not very much better than Signor 
Gayarré’s; but his singing, though it no doubt wants somethi 
in delicacy, is excellent in intention and method. M. Faure’s 
wonderful performance of Mephistopheles, which last year seemed 
as near to perfection as ible, has yet gained by the addition of 
such touches as the mocking detiant gesture which the singer has 
introduced at the point when Mephistopheles draws a circle round 
himself to ward off the attack of Valentine and the students. The 
effect produced by M. Faure’s whole performance, and especially by 
the serenade and delivery of the devilish laugh which ends each 
verse, can be best illustrated by reference to a fantastic story of 
Théophile Gautier’s, called “Deux Acteurs pour un Réle.” This 
tale, written at a time when its author was impressed with the 
weird stories of Hoffmann, relates how a young actor, famous for 
his playing of Mephistopheles, meets with a strange-looking man 
who picks holes in his performance, and says to him:—“‘ Je n’ai 
pas été satisfait de votre rire; c’était un rire d’espiégle tout au 

lus. ‘Voici comme il faudrait rire, mon cher petit monsieur 

enrich.’ Et la-dessus, comme pour lui donner I’exemple, il lacha 
un éclat de rire si aigu, si strident, si sardonique, que l’orchestre 
et les valses s'arrétérent 4 Vinstant méme; les vitres du gasthof 
tremblérent.” The next night as Henrich is going on the stage 
he meets the stranger, who is dressed in a costume exactly like 
his own, and insists on taking the actor's place, observing that he 
cannot allow himself to be any longer misrepresented. He goes 
on the stage, and “ce jeu incisif, mordant, venimeux et vraiment 
diabolique, surprit d’abord les auditeurs, Ce qui produisait surtout 


_ counter at Epsom. Undoubtedly Rob Roy was running stronger 


un grand effet, c’était ce ricanement ae comme le grincement d’une 
scie, ce rire de damné blasphémant les joies du paradis. Jamais 
acteur n’était arrivé & une telle puissance de sarcasme, 4 une telle 
profondeur de scélératesse ; on riait et on tremblait.” It would be 
difficult to give a better account than this of certain portions of 
the performance of M. Faure, who does indeed seem in this part 
to have sounded every depth of diabolical malice and mockery, and 
who in the cathedral scene appears as majestically pitiless asin other 
scenes he is fiendishly gay and careless. Mme. Nilsson seems to. 
us to realize Goethe's Gretchen as com omy, So M. Faure does 
his Mephistopheles. It has been obj to e. Nilsson’s per- 
formance that she makes Gretchen too impassioned; but the 
objection does not seem well founded. In the first scenes there is. 
no suggestion of ion; and, if there were none afterwards, one 
would have to believe that the fall of Gretchen was brought about 
entirely by diabolical agency, and was in no due to human 
weakness. To us the gradual progress of Mme. Nilsson’s Gretchen 
from dreamy contemplation to the self-abandonment of love appears 
completely admirable in conception and execution. The exquisite 
delicacy of Mme. Nilsson’s singing, ially in the jewel song, 
has lost nothing of its accustomed beauty. Signor Del Puente’s 
singing of Valentine was not altogether satisfactory; his delivery 
of the cavatina in the Kermesse scene was rough, and marred by 
the introduction of tones which would have belonged more 
fitly to Mephistopheles. Mlle. Justine Macvitz’s render- 
ing of Siebel was in no way happy. The orchestra 
and chorus were far better than at the other house, and, 
indeed, left little to be desired except in the unseen chorus in the 
first scene. The playing of the organ in the cathedral scene was 
especially fine. e arrangement of this scene would be improved 
if the niche in which Mephistopheles appears were placed in fuller 
peared at Her Majesty’s Th 
o new singers have al at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
Mile. Emilia Chiomi and he Talbo. Mile. Chiomi has ap- 
peared as Lucia di Lammermoor. On the occasion of her first 
appearance she seemed to suffer from a natural nervousness, 
and was, we believe, further overweighted by indisposition ; but,. 
in spite of these disadvantages, obtained a well-deserved success. 
In the second act especially, at the point when the marriage con- 
tract is signed, Mlle. Chiomi’s was both vocally and 
dramatically full of merit; and it is evident that much may be 
hoped from her. Mlle. Chiomi, who possesses a voice of much 
freshness and power, has, we believe,gained considerable reputation 
on the Continent by her performance of Mignon; and we must 
hope to see her appear, if not in that opera, at least in 
something less well worn than Luctadt Lammermoor. Signor Rota 
sang well as Enrico Aston, but wore throughout an air of weak 
benevolence not very consistent with the character. Si 
Talbo’s first appearance was in the part of the Duke in Rigoltto. 
His voice, especially in the middle register, is far from pleasing in 
quality, and his intonation was by no means certain in many 
. His acting is of the most primitive kind. He has, 
owever, the merit of singing without tremulousness; and pos- 
sibly some of his defects should be set down to nervous- 
ness. He gained much applause by his execution of “ La Donna é 


mobile,” which he sang ] in an ungainly fashion on a chair, 
and in which, when encored, he introduced a chest ©. The 
delivery of this note invariably assures applause to the singer who 


utters it, and who is supposed to have done something very clever 
in giving it forth. Signor Galassi’s Rigoletto is.e fine performance 
both in its singing and acting, and Mme. Trebelli’s Maddalena is, 
like everything this singer undertakes, admirable, Mile. Valleria 
is not very successful as Gilda. What Signor Broccolini might 
have made of Sparafucile if he had known the notes of the part 
somewhat better it is impossible to say. 

The return of Mme. Patti to Covent Garden is:always an event 
of importance ; but thus far at least she has appeared only in 
operas in which her performance has been frequently described or 
criticized. It is part of Mme. Patti's system that her singi 
never alters; her execution is always brilliant and faultless, 
always makes one long for the ion of more emotion 
even at the cost of some blot in dexterous ance. 
M. Maurel, whose successful appearance with Mme. Patti in 
LD’Etoile du Nord we noted last year, has ‘been suffering from in- 
disposition, from which we must hope he will recover before he 
has to appear in the forthcoming production of IZ Vascello 
Fantasma, as Herr Wagner's Flying Dutchman is called. M. 
Capoul has appeared as Raoul in the Huguenots with considerable 
success. Some doubts entertained as to his voice being powerful 
enough proved to be needless. M. Oapoul’s singing of the part 
had just the same faults und merits that are observed in the 
singer's Faust. His acting was throughout good in intention ; but 
was sometimes spoilt by extravagance of gesti i At one 
point M. Capoul was thoroughly admirable. This was in the 
sudden change of expression and gesture at the sound of the bell 
in the t duet, which could hardly have been given more im- 
pressively than it was by M. Capoul. 


THE OAKS. 


T seems to be commonly believed—if we may revert for one 
moment to the Derby—that if he had had a fair share of luck, 
Rob Roy would have beaten Silvio in the great three-year-old en- 
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than either Silvio or Glen Arthur at the finish ; undoubtedly, also, 
Tattenham Corner has more than one Derby defeat to answer for ; 
yet a first-class horse in moderate company ought to be able to win 
without having everything his own way in the race. Pero Gomez 
was as nearly as possible knocked down at Tattenham Corner, yet he 
managed to make up the lost ground and run Pretender to a head. 
Indeed many people thought that the head was the other way ; and 
Pretender, if not up to the highest form, was probably quite as 
good a horse as Silvio or Glen Arthur. Judged by his actual 
position in the race—a head in advance of Rhidorroch—Rob Roy 
would not deserve to stand very high in the handicapper’s estima- 
tion; but, granted that that form is wrong, we are still of opinion 
that if he had been as good as was supposed, Rob Roy ought to 
have done more than he did in the last quarter of a mile when 
once he had got clear of the gigantic Thunderstone. With 
Chamant practically out of the way, he might even have ventured 
to adopt the tactics pursued—perhaps unintentionally pursued— 
with Placida in the Oaks, ak beak taken the lead at the com- 
mencement of the race, and kept it. Such a policy is bold no 
doubt ; but a horse who is al enough to try it secures himself 
at any rate from disappointments on the most disappointing of 
courses. 

The followers of public form, if terribly worsted in the 
Derby, had their revenge in the Oaks, which was run 
in more than usually unfavourable weather. The nine 
runners included Belphoebe, the winner of the One Thousand 
Guineas, Lady Golightly, Placida, La Jonchére, the winner 
of the French Oaks, Plaisante, and Muscatel. The last-named 
had never appeared in public before, but came with a great private 
reputation from the North. She is a remarkably fine-looking 
mare, and attracted perhaps more admiration in the paddock 
than any of the other competitors ; and, as will be seen, she took 
a very creditable part in the race. It was evident that Lady 
ney had made no improvement since the One Thousand; 
but, on the other hand, Belphcebe, who beat her at Newmarket, had 
done well, and was in excellent condition. La Jonchére had a 
strong body of admirers, who relied on the good form she had 
shown in France, and were well content with her racing-like 
appearance ; and Placida, if not altogether taking to the eye, was 
full of power and in perfect health. Altogether, the four Oaks 
mares, Placida, Belphcebe, Muscatel, and La Jonchére, would hold 
their own, in looks at any rate, against any four of the Derby 
horses, and would possibly hold their own in a race also. Ac- 
cording to public running, Placida occupied, and was justly 
entitled to occupy, the position of first favourite. She won seven 
races out of nine last year; and her victory at Lewes over 
Chevron, Shillelagh, Palm Flower, Dee, and Chamant was one of 
the best two-year-old performances of the season. Belphcebe’s 
head defeat of Lady Ronald in the One Thousand Guineas would 
not stand comparison with this achievement; and Lady Golightly 
has already given proof this spring of having lost her fine two- 

ear-old form. Muscatel had only private reputation and good 
ks in her favour; and the French three-year-old fillies defeated 
by La Jonchére are believed to be only moderate. Thus, with 
Palm Flower removed from the competition through the death of 
her nominator, the way was made comparatively easy for Placida ; 
and the race, though somewhat hazardously run, was secured by 
her in the end with consummate ease. After one break 
away, the flag fell, and the favourite at once rushed to 
the front, and her jockey seemed wholly unable to hold her 
back. Astrée, who was started in order to make the run- 
ning for her stable-companion La Jonchére, never succeeded 
in fulfilling her mission; and as it became more and more evident 
that the leader showed no signs of coming back to her field, the 
field bestirred themselves as best they could to get as near to her 
as possible. But every attempt was fruitless, and though her 
jockey so far got her under control as to prevent her from breaking 
away, yet he could not prevent her from apes. an position 
in front. In fact, Placida went the entire course pulling double ; 
and though Muscatel and Belpheebe made a gallant challenge for 
victory, they could never reach the daughter of Lord Lyon, who 
won without having been once called upon by uarters of a 
length—a distance which, as it a to us, might have been 
indefinitely increased at her rider's pleasure. Belphcebe sustained 
her One me reputation by beating the remainder of the field, 
and Muscatel finished a good third. e victory of Placida was 
a triumph of public form, and also a triumph to Lord Lyon, 
whose stock have been deemed incapable of staying. The race was 
also a contradiction of another maxim, which generally holds true, 
that horses which overpower their riders in the beginning of a 
race will fail to stay to the end of it. There is no doubt that 
Placida is a mare of very high class, superior to many Oaks winners 
of recent years; and we think that, in estimating her at 4 lbs. 
below Rob Roy and on an equality with Altyre, the framer of the 
Free Handicap Sweepstakes, to be run at the Newmarket Hough- 
ton Meeting, has very much underrated her merits. Both Rob Roy 
and Altyre will have to make a great improvement on their Derby 
form to stand a chance with the flying daughter of Lord Lyon 
and Pietas. 

The general racing of the Epsom week was remarkable for the ex- 
cellent form shown by the old horses. Dalham opened the ball by 
by three forthe Craven Stakes, the three- 
year-olds never having the slightest chance with the two six-year- 
olds. Then Trappist beat a good field, including Brigg Boy, 
Piuton, and Baumber, for the tt Plate ; and Captain Prince's 
five-year-old may now be esteemed one of the best weight-carriers 


of the day over his own distance. On the third day of the — 
Petrarch displayed his brilliant speed over the mile-and-a- 
course he failed to compass a year ago, and won the High Level 
Handicap from Rabagas IL. Lilian, and Queen of bi 
Hesper, again, carrying 9st. 5lbs., was only beaten a neck by 
Sweet Note in the Welter Handicap; but Lord Lonsdale’s four- 
year-old had his revenge for this defeat on the following afternoon, 
when, with the weights much more in his favour, he secured the 
Epsom Cup after a desperate finish with Dalham. The pair were 
opposed by The Ghost, Pluton, Warrior, Mate, and three more, 
and The Ghost for once made a creditable show, not being finally 
disposed of till opposite the Stand. Then the finish was left to 
Hesper and Dalham; and the Duke of Westminster's horse, never 
being quite able to get up, suffered a head defeat. The fine form 
shown during the week by Dalham furnishes additional proof of 
the excellence of Umpire, who beat him at Manchester, and who 
is probably one of the best horses of the day. Collaterally, also, 
the form of Rosebery is enhanced, and the appearance of the hero 
of the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire of 1876 in Cup races is 
anxiously expected. The chief two-year-old event of the week, 
the Woodcote Stakes, fell to Cyprus, the representative of the 
formidable Russley stable, but it is probable that Centenary, who 
ran second, may turn out to be the better of the two at some 
future time. For the rest, the early two-year-old form was, as 
often happens, turned topsy-turvy. Ersilia, Grace, and La 
Merveille Pad to lower their colours; but, in excuse for Grace, 
it may be said that Lady Lumley, who beat her in the Stanley 
Stakes, got away with a flying start, which, in a half-mile scurry, 
is everything. On the whole, the general racing of the week was 
of more than usual interest, and quite made up for any disappoint- 
ment felt at the collapse of so many Derby candidates, and the 
consequently diminished lustre of the great attraction of the 
meeting. 

The first of the great yearling sales of the season took place last 
Saturday, and it does not appear that breeders will have to com- 
ep of scarcity of purchasers or badness of prices. Forty-five 

ots were disposed of at Middle Park for an average of 273 guineas, 
which cannot be unsatisfactory to Mr. Blenkiron. The i- 
crucians quite carried off the honours of the day, a son of Sir 
Joseph Hawley’s beautiful horse and Bas Bleu—half brother 
accordingly to Blue Gown—fetching 1,500 guineas, a son of Hilda 
realizing 1,050 guineas, and daughters of Pandora and Anderida 

and 600 guineas respectively. The young Vespasians 
also sold well, the highest price obtained being 650 guineas for a 
son of Vespasian and Entremet. The stock of Victorious also 
commanded considerable attenticn ; and, on the whole, the result 
of the sale was none the less satisfactory because there were no 
sensational prices, such as are made later in the season when large 
winners at Epsom and Ascot bid more out of a spirit of reckless 
bravado perhaps than because the article is really worth the money 
they offer. It is said, on good authority we believe, that any ad- 
vance on 150 guineas for a yearling is clear profit to the breeder. 
If that be so, the figures obtained at the Middle Park sale show 
that Mr. Blenkiron has received no inadequate recompense for the 
trouble and anxiety inseparable from the management of a large 
breeding establishment. = 


REVIEWS. 


LEWES’S PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND.* 


HE present volume, the third of Mr. Lewes’s Problems of 
Life and Mind, will probably be found to be even more 
interesting than the two which have already appeared. It has 
less of abstract and logical discussion, and includes in its wide 
range of contents some of the most interesting and keenly con- 
tested questions of biological science. We have on former oc- 
casions pointed out the singular merit of Mr. Lewes’s handling as 
a popular expounder of the latest results of scientific research. As 
he goes on with his task he seems to gain in ease and naturalness. 
In the present volume we seem hardly to be reading a book so 
much as listening to the conversational lecture of a teacher who 
is taking us completely along with him from step to step, and 
answering, as they arise, the difficulties which present themselves, 
but which he formulates for us much better than we could for 
ourselves. If the exposition errs perhaps a little on the side of 
diffuseness and repetition, it secures thereby that quality of 
readableness without which the most consummate knowledge 
and the most transcendent powers of style are useless. This 
quality of readableness is one which Germany knows not. Those 
whose profession compels them to much reading of German books 
have to groan over much waste of time and much trial of temper, 
because no German is acquainted with the commonest rules of 
rhetoric, or has any notion of how to convey a meaning to another 
intelligence. Mr. Lewes’s a is a model of exposition, being not 
only intelligible, but so easy that, if it does not supersede the neces- 
sity of attention, it at least removes from it all the pai 
In his first volume of “ Problems ” Mr. Lewes was found occupy- 
ing his old position of antagonism to metaphysics, but with a 
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saying clause. Thirty years before, when first coming forward as 
a writer on such subjects, Mr. Lewes stood pretty nearly on the 
Comtist platform, denouncing all philosophy—and this in a History 
of Philosophy—as an illusory pursuit of shadows in the realms of 
the unknowable. In the first volume of “ Problems ” we found him 
reducing this sweeping condemnation of all speculation within 
narrower dimensions. The assiduous devotion of a life of study to 
the subject had not only deepened his knowledge, but chastened 
his intellectual aspirations. Like all other searchers after truth who 
had been dazzled in youth by the brilliant but superficial generaliza- 
tions of Auguste Comte, he had recovered his power of sight, 
and “ felt confident of having something like a clear vision of the 
fundamental inductions n poy constitution of psycho- 
logy.” “Metaphysics,” whick had been proscribed in the lump, 
were now divided into two portions—the “ metempirical” portion, 
which was pronounced to be hopelessly impossible, and was to 
remain excluded from the intellectual sphere; and a residuum of 
metaphysics which was to be transformed by reduction to the 
method of science. It was now declared to have been an error in 
Comte that he peremptorily excluded all research into meta- 
physical questions. The questions exist, and will continue to be 
asked ; ignoring them will not set them at rest. Comte’s plan of 
“ ordering ” that they shall not be asked is despotic, not scientific. 
Mr. Lewes’s old hostility to metaphysics was not abated. On the 
contrary, he recurs again and again to that theme. Metaphysics 
was “to be stamped out of existence. It is an obstacle in our 
path; it must be crushed into dust and our chariot-wheels must 

over it”; saving, however, a certain portion, which was “ to 
pected into motive powers, and what is an obstacle become 
an impulse.” The name “metaphysics” was to be retained, 
because it has had godfathers so illustrious that it ought to be pre- 
served. But it was to be retained with an entirely new meaning, 
to designate that division of ve which deals with “ the 
highest generalizations of research.’ 

On this preliminary enunciation of Mr. Lewes’s general scheme 
in his first volume there arose among his readers much doubt as 
to what was his new position towards metaphysics. Some critics 
thought that he really stood upon the old ground of total disregard to 
speculative questions. They thought they saw in his apparent 
concessions a mere disguise of the old antagonism—a courtesy of 
warfare, and nothing more. One reviewer, in particular, who 
argued the case at great length, showed, as he thought satis- 
factorily, that Mr. Lewes had indeed professed to be able to give a 
scientific solution of metaphysical problems, but that he had first 
taken care to eliminate them all under his new term “ metempiri- 
cal.” While some of his readers thus understood Mr. Lewes to be 
holding fast his original negation of “ philosophy,” there were 
others who took exactly the opposite view, on | triumphed over 
having in him an illustrious convert from Positivism. They 
regarded the “ Problems” as retracting the extreme anti-metaphy- 
sical dogmatism of the ‘‘ History.” They regarded Mr. Lewes’s ex- 
tension of the scientific method to the problems which used to be 
called “ philosophical ” as a bond fide Galego of the domain of 
science, which was now, for the first time, made coextensive with 
knowledge. 

The present, or third, volume of the “ Problems” will no doubt 
be taken as confirming this last interpretation of its author's views. 
The interesting chapter headed “ Animal Automatism” goes much 
further than we had yet been prepared for, in its inclusion of metaphy- 
sical inquiries within the legitimate field of knowledge. In his first 
volume Mr. Lewes was still found insisting upon the exclusive rights 
of science to possess, and legislate for, the whole domain of know- 
ledge. All theological and ontological conceptions, everything 
which was not phenomenal, were banished into the region of the 
unknowable as metempirical. Only such philosophical questions 
were to be asked as could be answered in the terms, and on the 
conditions, of empirical science. But in the present volume, and 
in the chapter on “ Animal Automatism,” we find to our surprise 
a large and important section of purely ag age speculation 
brought back to our notice, not included in the method of scien- 
tific investigation, but established on its own basis in parity of 
rights with science. Mr. Lewes describes the development of the 
special sciences out of the first notion by the process of self-limi- 
tation. Each science abstracted from the complex of phenomena 
one single class of facts which alone it agreed to regard. Science 
in its progress should go on thus ramifying till all phenomena, the 
whole domain of the knowable, were classified and accounted for. 
Such would have been, in old time, Mr. Lewes’s position. But 
now we find that, concurrently with this growth of science, a 
critical process was going on, which, analysing the nature of per- 
ception, was rapidly moving towards another goal. Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, directing their analysis exclusively to 
the subjective aspect of phenomena, soon broke down the barriers 
between the physical and the mental, and gradually merged the 
former in the latter. That is to say, the whole of the idealist 
Beychology of the eighteenth century, including its ontological 
loctrine of the non-existence of phenomena, is p 
side by side with science as an equally legitimate ap- 
plication of the human understanding, and as constitu- 
ting a moiety of the domain of knowledge. Science knows 
nothing but phenomena; phenomena have no existence—nothing 
exists but my subjective “ oe nay Of these two incompatible 
hypotheses either may be made the starting-point for our intel- 
lectual progress. The former hypothesis leads, and has led, to 
ions which in the last two centuries have 
Changed the face of the globe and the course of human history by 


iving man a degree of mastery over his environment undreamt of 
‘ore. The latter hypothesis, that of idealism, has issued in 
nothing but the unsubstantial dreams of a few idle philosophers in 
the German schools. It is bewildering indeed to find that the two 
hypotheses are not only reconcilable, but are equally true and 
equally valuable. The inductive method of science is now no longer 
the only legitimate method; consciousness and the method of 
introspection is to rank pari passu with the scientific method. We 
seem to have lost sight of the landmark of the first volume, in 
which we were told that “ where the speculative quits the ground 
of sense and verification the region of the metempirical begins, a 
region where we have not even probability as a guide, a morass of 
uncertainty, where all footing yields and all tests fail.” Surely 
when the data of consciousness are elevated into a source of infor- 
mation equally valid with phenomena presented to the sense, we 
have got into that “ world of abstraction which is peopled by purely 
subjective constructions without objective validity ” tool. i. p. 63). 
There is no such thing as mind or soul. Mind and soul are 
abstractions by which the “logic of signs” groups certain nervous 
phenomena or refers them to a fictitious cause. There is no such 
thing as matter or force. Existence is a mere panorama of 
mental states, and my body is a group in that panorama. 
These two opposite theories, of which the one is the negation 
of the other, are by Mr. Lewes taken together. In older Positivist 
days he would surely have employed their mutual destructiveness 
as a weapon against philosophy. He would have shown how two 
contrary hypotheses, neither of which can be disproved, issue in 
nihilism, and reduce speculation to an absurdity. Now he em- 
braces them both, and combines them into one doctrine, which he 
calls “reasoned realism.” They are two aspects of the same 
phenomena, according as you approach these phenomena from 
the objective or the subjective side. This explanation as a meta- 
physical doctrine may be tenable or plausible. We do not propose 
to examine this form of Monism, which is indeed not new, but 
is now brought out by Mr. Lewes with the emphasis and fulness 
of knowledge which he can communicate to any discussion. We 
only observe that, if anything be “ metaphysics,” this doctrine is 
wholly so. Mr. Lewes’s “reasoned realism” is no attempt to 
fulfil the promise of the first volume, that metaphysical Laeger 
were to be solved by the method of science, never invoking aid 
from any higher source than experience. 


Because we have dwelt upon what appears to us an inconsistency 
in Mr. Lewes’s system, we must not lead our readers to suppose 
that the present volume of “ Problems” is mainly occupied with 
this purely philosophical theory. In fact, this Monism—the identity 
of the phenomena which in one “aspect” are called physical, in 
another mental—occupies a very subordinate place in a volume 
which is devoted almost wholly, as its title bears, to biological 
discussion. The display of the mechanism of the nervous system 
occupies nearly a third of the whole book. Here Mr. Lewes 
combines his own practical knowledge of physiology with abundant 
reference to the latest records of experiment in a branch of the 
subject in which he admits that analysis is still in a very imperfect 
state. He makes it his special business to separate what is mere 
inference from what is verified observation. Introductory to the 
exhibition of the nervous mechanism is a chapter on “ the nature 
of life.” Under this head some of the abstract or general questions 
are treated. The theory of vitalism, that life is an agent super- 
added to the organism, is rejected as pure hypothesis. Life is the 
expression of the whole organism. It is argued inst Mr. 
Herbert Spencer that structure precedes function. The short 
section on evolution and natural selection may be noticed as an 
excellent specimen of Mr. Lewes’s manner of giving relief and 
freshness to a didactic exposition by interweaving a polemic against 
the diverging theories of accredited, or at least contemporary, 
writers. ‘Ihe paragraph which introduces the familiar topic of 
evolution may be cited as an example of the art by which a 
reader's interest is bespoken for a discussion involving much detail 
necessarily wearisome :— 


Every one . . . must have been impressed by this marvel of marvels; an 
exceedingly minute portion of living matter so simple in aspect that a line 
will define it, passes by successive modifications into an organism so com- 
plex that a treatise is needed to describe it. Not only do the cells in which 
the ovum and the spermatozoon originate pass into a complex organism 
reproducing the forms and features of the parents, and with these the con- 
stitutional peculiarities of the parents (their longevity, their diseases, their 
mental dispositions, nay, their very tricks and habits), but they may repro- 
duce the form and features, the dispositions and diseases, of a grand- 
father or t-grandfather, which had lain dormant in the father or 
mother. msider for an instant what this implies. A microscopic cell 
of albuminous compounds, wholly without trace of organs, not appreciably 
distinguishable from millions of other cells, contains within it the possi- 
bilities of an organism so complex and as special as that of a Newton ora 
Napoleon. If ever there was a case where the famous Aristotelian notion 
of a “potential existence” seemed justified, assuredly it is this. And 
although we can only by fallacy maintain the oak to be contained in the 
acorn, or the animal contained in the ovum, the fallacy is so natural, and 
indeed so difficult of escape, that there is no nd for surprise when 
physiologists, on first learning something of development, were found main- 
taining that the perfect organism existed already in the ovum, having all 
its lineaments in miniature, and only growing into visible dimensions 
through the successive s of evolution. The preformation of the 
organism seemed an inevitable deduction from the opinions once unive 
It was asserted that the original every species contained within it 
all the countless individuals which in process of time might issue from it. 
This, the celebrated “emboitement” theory, gained scientific acceptance 
because physiologists could not bring themselves to believe that so mar- 
vellous a structure as that of the human organism arose by a series of suc- 
built up, part by part, into forms so ly resembling the parent-forms. 
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By thus placing his reader in the middle of the history of 
physiology, and enlisting his sympathies with the s e of truth 
to disengage itself from theory, an initial interest is awakened 
which brings us with fresh zest to the well-worn theme of evolu- 
tion. To this—the distinctive philosophical conception of our 
Mr. Lewes makes a very important original contribution. 
The Darwinian hypothesis of nat selection has revolutionized 
zoology ; but it had never been applied to physiology. Mr. Lewes 
maintains that we must extend our notion of the struggle for exist- 
ence, and must include under it the antagonism and competition of 
tissues and organs. There is not only an external struggle between 
species and between individuals of the same species, there is also 
an internal struggle between portions of an organism. Just as an 
nism which been modified, and thereby gained a superi- 
ority over others, has by this modification been selected for 
survival, so one tissue or one organ which‘has surpassed another 
in the struggle of growth will thereby have become selected. The 
terms of Mr. Darwin’s discovery must be enlarged to make it 
include all the biological conditions. The idea of natural 
selection must be subordinated to the laws of organic affinity. 
All the complex organisms are evolved from organisms less 
complex, as these were evolved from simpler forms; the link 
which unites all organisms is not always the common bond of 
heritage, but the uniformity of eds 9 substances acting under 
similar conditions. 

The fourth and last “ Problem ” in this volume, entitled “The 
Reflex Theory,” includes a refutation, quite convincing as it 
seems to us, of the “ purely mechanical” doctrine. The mechanical 
doctrine has, in fact, established itself under cover of the am- 
biguous use of the term “ consciousness.” This term, which has 
imported much confusion into psychology, has been really used in 
two very different senses—a special and a general. In its special 
use “ consciousness ” denotes a particular reflected attention to an 
internal state, whereby we not only have a feeling, but dwell upon 
the fact that we have it. In its general sense “ conscious” is an 

ithet applied to all psychical states, whether of sensation or of 

ught, and quite irrespectively of the fact of our attending to the 
state or not. All reflex action then is conscious in the latter 
sense, that in which “ consciousness” stands for the total of all 
combined sensibilities. "When the sensory mechanism reacts, that 
is sensation. The fact of intellectual processes taking place at 
times with no more consciousness than reflex actions is itself suffi- 
cient to show that a process does not lapse from the mental to the 
mechanical sphere simply by passing unattended to. As “ vitality” 
is a convenient artifice of classificatory language bringing under a 
common term each and every physiological function of the 
organism, so “ consciousness” is used to denote the total of the 
organism's psychological functions. Each organ and its function 
involves the whole organism. Consciousness=sensation, and is a 
complex product not to be recognized in any one of its factors. 
The organism is not an assemblage of organs, together 
like a machine. The are differentiations of the organism, 
all sharing in a common activity or inter-dependent. Thus every 
reaction on an impression is not only a reaction of the impressed 
part, but the reaction of the whole organism. 

This slight summary may serve to indicate the character 
of Mr. Lewes’s third volume. But the book itself is one which 
will inevitably find its way into the hands of every student of 
mental science who wishes to obtain the freshest view of physiology 
+g its relation to mind. The most interesting volume Sill d oubt- 
is to it may be antici- 

that Mr. Lewes will engage the subject hol x 
The increased respect which has to the 
last few years, its redemption from the discredit into which it 
had been brought by the baseless and fantastic speculations of 
German lecture-rooms, is a fact which can hardly be disputed. To 
this revival of the credit of speculative philosophy Mr. Lewes’s 
“Problems ” have probably contributed in a larger measure than 
any other single English work. 


POOLE’S CUSTOMS AND LEGENDS OF SOMERSET.* 


bey a kind which all who 
care for istory to down. Nothing is 
better worth studying than local Ba 8 ag superstitions, and 
legends, when they are studied in a critical spirit. From one point 
of view they have their place in the general history of districts, 
provinces, kingdoms; from another point of view they have their 
_place in the = history of mankind. Nor is there any better 
field for such study than the particular shire which Mr. Poole 
has taken in hand, one which has in many ways a special 
history of its own, and where a number of old customs 
and superstitions still linger. Mr. C. H. Poole is not 
an inquirer of any critical school. He belongs to the school to 
which we might expect to find him belong when he carries the 
ominous letters “1}'.R. Hist. Soc.” after his name, and when he 
gary quotes Mr. Phené. To many of our readers this 

heard it, it will give a very means of weighing Mr. C. H. 
Poole, who, we may notice, besides Mr. Phené, largely quotes 
Matthew of Westminster. “ B.L.,” we fancy, is some new ) a 


* The Customs, S: titions, and of the Somerset. 
Cellected from By Poole BL, F.R.S.L. 
BR. Hist. Soc. F.G.8. London: 1877. 


in the University of London, a degree which however seems con- 
sistent with printing three lines of Latin prose as if they were 
verse, and describing the author as “Q. Curt#.” Lastly, Mr. 
Poole, who has so many and so strange letters after his own name, 
pays a well-known and deservedly respected magistrate of the 
county of which he writes the very doubtful compliment of stick- 
ing “J.P., D.L.” after his name. Mr. C.H. Poole has got to learn 
that some things may be taken for granted. 

Mr. C. H. Poole is one of those people who, when they get hold 
of any class of subjects, leave out nearly all the best parts of it, and 
spoil those which they do not leave out. Here is a book of the 
legends of Somerset in which the finding of the Holy Cross of Mont- 
acute—rather the Holy Cross of Lutgaresbury—is wholly passed by. 
The very name of that historic spot is nowhere found in the book, 
save once incidentally in telling the story of Wulfric of Haselbury. 
For we can hardly call it finding the name of Montacute, when in 
the Index we find “ Montacute, Lord, 129. Montague, Dr. 72.” It 
almost passes belief that these two descriptions mean the same 
man, a well-known Bishop of Bath and Wells. The description of 
the Bishop as “ Lord Montacute” comes from a story “ given by 
Warburton, who quotes it from Isaac Casaubon.” There is no 
reference to either Warburton or Casaubon, That even Casaubon 
—much more that Warburton—should, if either of them really 
did, speak of Bishop Montague as “Lord Montacute,” is quite 
worth noticing. e believe that other instances of the same 
formula may be found ; we have heard of “ Lord Cranmer.” It is 
the usual Continental way of describing a Bishop, and it is 
exactly analogous to the contemporary way of ening of 
Chancellors and Chief Justices, as “ Lord Bacon ”—whom no one 
would know as “Viscount St. Albans ”— Lord Coke,” and a 
crowd of others. But it is not at all clear whether Mr. Poole 
knew that “Lord Montacute” and “Dr. Montague” meant the 
same man. It is clear that his index-maker did not. 

One of the oddest customs to be found in the county of 
Somerset or anywhere else was one which has come to an end 
within a few years, by which a yearly feast was held at North 
Curry in honour of King John. One is tempted to ask whether 
there is anywhere a feast kept in honour of William Rufus. If Mr. 
Poole could have given us any explanation of this strange rite, we 
might have been really thankful to him; all that we know our- 
selves is that King John gave or sold—we ~— which—the 
manor of North Curry to the church of Wells. But all that Mr- 
Poole can do is to tell us, in penny-a-liner’s style, about a “ peculiar 
custom until recently observed in memory of King John, the 
murderer of Prince Arthur.” For what kind of oye can this 
definition of the one John in our regal history be needed, and 
moreover who made Arthur a “prince”? But Mr. Poole does not 
know everything at North Curry. There is a charming story there 
about King John and an owl, which, with other names, is also. 
found elsewhere. We will not tell it to Mr. Poole; but we will 
gladly give it privately to any one who may be thinking of treat- 
ing - -- legends of Somerset from the point of view of comparative 
myt 

We * course have a long of Dunstan and Glastonbury ; 
but the stag-hunt of King Eadmund and his wonderful preserva- 

uche A , is vaguely on the “ precipitous side of an 
abrupt hill” The A ew is port placed = the i 
‘¢ precipitous ” side of one ap J “ abrupt hill,” no otherthan the 
famous Cheddar Oliffs. e cannot at this moment turn to Mr. 
Poole’s favourite ‘“‘ Matthew of Westminster,” whence he seems to- 

et most of his notions about Dunstan; but it is certain that Mr. 

‘cole finds nothing to say about Cheddar anywhere. 

Mr. Poole’s fitness for a with any matter may be judged 
of within a very few pages of his beginning, where he tells that 
“ wassailing” “ proclaims to us the historical fact that when 
Hengist [sic] and Horsa first visited this land, at the instigation 
of Vortigern, Prince of the Silures, the chief became enamoured of 
Rowena, the niece of Hengist ”—and so on, with a scrap of Robert 
of Gloucester (not Matthew of Westminster this time) and a 
“ paraphrase” of the which “ occurs in the Antiquarian 
Repertory.” The “Saxons” are there spoken of quite from 
the outside, but it appears from a later page that Mr.C. H. Poole 
himself has “‘ Gothic ancestors, who fought the Southern Swedes in 
a mock battle, the one personifying the summer, the other the 
winter.” Lighting candles in the room where a corpse lies is “a 
relic of Catholic times, not peculiar to Somerset, but which may be 
found existing in Northumberland and the Isle of Man.” “The 
Church of England,” Mr. Poole adds, “did its best to destroy it.” 
In our many and varied efforts to fix the date of “the Reforma- 
tion” it might have been some help if we had had Mr. Poole by 
us to define “Catholic times” and “the Church of England.” 
Mr. Poole also abounds in curious remarks which seem sometimes 
to need a commentator. ‘ Ghosts,” we are told, “ are of Christian 
origin, as the idea of one could not be reproduced by Paganism.” 
“Tn the History of the Skeleton of Death”—a work, one would 
think, of thrilling interest—“ we find that even in the middle ages 
great delicacy was used in speaking of death, jally in treating 
of kings and nobles.” It is painful to hear that “a trace of a 

rstition is still found existing among pious Dissenters ; 
for, on the death of a member of their community, the sweet strains 
of music are often said to hover over the house.” We believe that 
the same notion has been entertained in families of the strictest 
orthodoxy. Soagain, “Touching for the King’s Evil was, and is,held 
as a cure; for even whenthe Duke of Monmouth passed through 
Somerset, many were presented to him, and derived benefit from 
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his healing touch.” It is hard here to follow either the chronology 
or the line of argument. Whose touch is supposed to be effectual 
now? What was there wonderful im those who looked on 
Monmouth as King going to him to be touched? But what can 
the fact of a seventeenth-century King or Pretender parse 
prove as to the state of things now? Then what a wonderfu 
euphemism it is to find Monmouth’s insurrection so quietly de- 
scribed as “when the Duke of Monmouth through 
Somerset.” One turns over Mr. Poole’s pages to all the old 
stories told, and badly told, over again without a spark of life or a 
breath of criticism. Alfred and Ine suffer equally. We read 
about “S. Cungar, son of the Emperor of Constantinople,” one 
Emperor of Constantinople being seemingly the same as another 
to Mr. Poole—as one King of Denmark is the same as another to 
2 Gloucestershire antiquary bent on displacing the real pedigree 
of the Berkeleys for a sham one; and Mr. Poole does not shrink 
from telling again that nearly the silliest of all stories about the 
village of Dundry taking its name from the architect having built 
the tower there after building two others, and saying, “ Now I 
have done dree.” So again at Monksilver, another legend about 
the building of one of the aisles of the church is told, if we 
do not greatly mistake, in the very words of Mr. J. M. Neale in 
his Mierologus, without acknowledgment, inverted commas, or 
anything. 

A book of this kind always deserves to be unsparingly exposed, 
because it stands in the way of something better. With Mr. 
Poole it would be vain to argue. When a man cannot be satisfied 
that “Cannards Grave” means “ Cannards grave,” but must go 
about to find that it means “ the kineherd’s grove”—when he con- 
ceives that a person bearing so very modern a name as “ Nancy 
Camel ” “ lived in some period of history either never ascertained or 
so remote that time has effaced all traces from mortal memory ”—we 
fear that he is beyond reformation. But the subject which he has 
spoiled is a good one, and even in the crude chaos of his pages hints 
may be found which some better qualified hand might turn to better 
account. Mr. Poole has notices of Mining Laws and common 
lands which might be useful to Sir Henry Maine. And we wonder 
whether it ever came into the head of Mr. C. H. Poole, as he was 
shovelling out his mass of rude materials, that the great master of 
Primitive Culture lies within the bounds of his own shire. Witch- 
craft is still well known in Somerset, and very curious stories can 
be told about it by those who go further below the surface than 
Mr. Poole. A small heart or an onion is still sometimes stuck 
with pins for the same end for which Duchess Eleanor of Gloucester 
was said to have made a waxen image of King Henry the Sixth. 
The rod still finds water, and that in most respectable hands. 
There is still an astrologer—perhaps more than one—who has been 
seen by his neighbours through the keyhole performing very 
strange rites in very strange company. These things are found out 
by scientific inquirers, and in the hands of scientific pe grey they 
can be made to play their in the general history of man. As 
for legends of Alfred and Ine, of Glastonbury and Wells and Bath, 
we must warn Mr. Poole that they lie quite beyond the range of 
anybody who thinks it fine to put FR. Hist. Soc.” after his 
name 


ARIADNE.* 


es niet ancient art might be expected to beget a certain 
temperance and in the modern mind. Reticence, and 
limit, reserve are, it has been said a thousand times, exactly 
the qualities that make Greek sculpture and poetry so admirable 
and so unique. Why is it, then, that the students of Greek poetry 
and art are often so unrestrained, so Asiatic, in the expression of 
their admiration? As Mr. Matthew Arnold makes Homer say to 
some of his English and Scotch critics, “ It is very well, my good 
friends; you do me a great deal of honour; bat somehow or other 
you praise me too like barbarians.” . . . “One cannot help a 
that there is no very deep commanity of nature between them ani 

the object of their enthusiasm.” This is what one feels in reading 
Quida’s new novel, Ariadné. It is inspired no doubt by a genuine 
love of ancient art and of its homes in Italy and Greece. And yet 
there does not seem to be a very deep communion of nature 


between Ouida and the Greeks. e quote, for example, a 
which seems to us to be written with real though sathen teen 
Jess eloquence :— 


It is so beautiful, that highway to our Rome across the land from 
Etrurian Arezzo ; the Umbrian soil is rich and fresh, 


tains, 
usl ing vapours veiling them, and half 
hiding some ruined fortress or weld vilae or some pile, half palace and 


like a towering rock, 
sacred and grey upon the high hill-top; S 
calm deep woods 


beacon-fires ; 
sueceed one another in the long panorama 


windless, with the silvery birds at rest upon its silvery waters, and here and 
there maybe a solitary sail, catching the light and shining like a silver 
shield amidst the reedy shallows. 
There are many other pages which appear to show that Ouida’s- 
care for nature and art is real enough. But then, in how many 
other places does she show how little she has really been aflected 
by the genius of Greek art, how little she has learned its lesson ! 
This book is the story of four persons, or of five at the most. There 
is a half-learned pe exceedingly archeological old cobbler, who 
possesses, among other treasures, a Hermes—the work, he thinks, 
of Phidias. There is Maryx, a French sculptor of colossal 
genius, and Hilarion, a poet of transcendent ability as far as form 
goes, but heartless and a scoundrel. And there is the heroine, 
Ariadné, a girl of sixteen when we meet her first, the daughter of 
a poor painter and of a Jewess. She has lived always in a lonely 
lace by the sea, reading Homer and Pausanias, “the old 
eriegetes,” as Ouida affectionately calls him. On her father’s 
death she comes to Rome to look for her Jewish kindred. Struck 
by her resemblance to a bronze which he believes to be an 
Ariadne, the old cobbler protects the girl, and introduces her to 
Maryx, from whom she learns his art, occupying her odd moments 
with a work which some one (Ouida perhaps) really should under- 
take—a new translation of Pausanias. All goes well, in spite of 
the gloomy forebodings of the mother of Maryx, an orthodox old 
Southern peasant woman, till Hilarion the poet wins the heart of 
Ariadné with a glance, carries her off, deserts her, shoots 
in a duel, and, lastly, wakens to moral life and to true love just 
when Ariadné dies of a broken heart. 

Now the story of which we have given the briefest sketch may be 
criticized either as a romance—a novel it is not—or as an archzo- 
logical excursus. We will take the archeology first, and endea- 
vour to show reason why Ouida should restrain the exuberant 
expression of her learning till she has acquired a more accurate 
kmowledge of her subject. By that time, no doubt, she will write 
in a more chastened style. As things are at present, we have 
“long, lush grass” in the second page, and “ bestial, bloated, 
porphyry emperors” in the third, while a is described as 
“a vigorous and lofty figure, with a noble head, like the Ophidian 
Zeus, and gleaming eyes, changeful as the skies, and the re 
mouth of Hercules.” Asa reader of George Sand and of 
de Musset, Ouida will remember that the latter poet used to cut 
out the superfluous adjectives of the former. Constant intercourse 
with works like the Ophidian Jupiter (concerning whom we have to 
plead total ignorance, and a suspicion that he is related to 
the Venus of Milo of Crotona) may do for Ouida what the author 
of Rolla did for the author of Indiana. It may tone down her 
exuberant adjectives. And now for Ouida’s display of learning. 
As the story is supposed to be told by an old shoemaker, and as, 
to be dramatically correct, it must contain a few such blunders as 
esthetic cobblers are likely to make, it would be unfair to charge 


the errors to Ouida. But surely she has made her cobbler too 
pedantic and too much of a classical Malap: Granting that 
Ariadné may be written with the accent as Ouida has it, why 


should we have Apite and Philotés (i. 275), Apaté and Philétes 
(ii. 123), Philotés (ii. 176), Apaté and Philotés (ii. 166), Apite 
and Philotes (iii. 249)? There seems a want of method in thi 
lush wealth of opulent accents.. What, again, is a “ Glyptotheckea” 
(i. 232) P and is Agolle to be Cythareedus, or Cithceradus (iii. 210), 
or neither or both? What ancient Roman family answered to the 
name of the Scipii, and why should Nisus be called Nisias? 
“ Learning,” says Hilarion, “is the only pleasure that one cannot 
exhaust.” Ouida has still a good deal to learn, and even in the 
excellent classical dictionary of Dr. Smith—which, though less 
amusing than that of Lempriere, is more correct—she will find a 
sea of knowledge “like that which the child showed to St. 
Augustine.” Perhaps, after a more serious study of the old 
Periegetes and similar authors, Ouida will not give all her cha- 
racters that fatal “trick of natural eloquence ” which, she says, 
was characteristic of Maryx, but which really belongs to all her 
people. The garrulous old cobbler turns on the stream of his 
classical conversation in every . Hilarion proses in a very 
tedious way about Dante, Shakspeare, and Marat, immediately after 
seeing one of his myriad mistresses die of cholera. In fact, Hilarion, 
though a great poet and a very wicked man, seems from his style 
of talking to have — much of his time in reading the Dazly 
of Messrs. Hain Friswell and Matthew 
whe :— 


With that divinity in him, to sit content under the mulberry trees, and 
see the Squires Lucy ride by in state—one would say it would have 
poisoned the very soul of St. John himself. Yet never a drop of spleen or 
envy came in him, he had only a witty smile at false dignities, and a 
matchless universality of compassion that pitied the tyrant as well as the 

is w e. He is as absolutely im 
as a Greek Chorus. 
The mother of Maryx even maunders in a high-flown way about 
the impropriety of the art of sculpture ; anda boy, Amphion, whom 
Hilarion picked up in a Greek island, shows a romantic vein of 
innocent effusiveness which really and truly does not characterize 
the people who dwell about the borders of the Grecian sea. Here 
is a brief specimen of that “natural power of utterance whick 
gr Maryx a greater sway over the minds of students than any one 


since Canova ”:— 


This world of our own immediate is weak and weary, because it is 
no longer young ; yet it possesses one noble attribute—it has an acute and 
almost universal sympathy, which does indeed often degenerate into a false 


and illogical sentiment, yet serves to redeem an age of egotism. We haye 


| 

| 

| 

| 

: 
spur of them or eminence, there is some old grey city, mighty in the past 2 
and still in fame immo: 
enthroned aloft’; Assisi, 
lovely in her aneientness 
at her back.the purple. -ewept heights that bear its name; Perugia 
Augusta, with ; a and towers, cupolas and castles, endless as a forest of 
stone ; Foligno, grand and gaunt, and still and desolate, as all these cities : 
are, their strength spent, their fortresses useless, their errand done, their 

one by one they : 
ine range ; wood : 

L water, com orchard, all beneath them and around them, 
fruitful and in: peace, and. in their midst, lone Trasimene, soundless and 
* Ariadné: the Story of a Drenm. By Ouida, Author of “Puck,” &c. 
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escaped both the gem-like hardness of the Pagan, and the narrowing 
selfishness of the Christian and the Israelite. We are sick for the woe of 
creation, and we wonder why such woe is ours, and why it is entailed on 
the innocent dumb beasts, that perish in millions for us, unpitied, day and 
night. Rome had no altar to Pity ; it is the one god that we own. 


Fancy Maryx, who seems to have been reading Mr. Pater, going 
on for hours, and then turn to the passage in which Ouida de- 
plores the fall of Ceres Mammosa, and the introduction of Oriental 
vulgarity with the Gospel :— 

The passion of Solomon for baskets of gold and apples of silver coloured 
the visions of the recluse of Patmos. The barbaric and coarse instincts of 
a predatory race lent their hues to the fancy of the Apocalypse. ... The 
New Jerusalem is the heaven of a jeweller, or a money-lender ; it has no 

tness, no spirituality, no purity; it is tawdry and hard, like a blaze of 
ill-set paste gew-gaws. 
To take Ouida on her own ground, and answer this archeo- 
logical lady according to her archeology, the Elysium of Pindar, 
with its golden fruits and flowers, is also the “ heaven of a jeweller.” 
But surely the humour which Ouida shows when she finds St. John 
“tawdry ” is of the broadest. 

It would be unfair to criticize the characters in Ariadné es 
if the book were meant to be a novel of modern life. It 
is quite needless to say that there never was a cobbler 
like the narrator, with his treasures of ancient sculpture, and his 
friends among poets, profligates, painters,and cardinals. Ariadné, 
who at the age of sixteen knows all Pliny, and Strabo, and Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, for what we know, who learns to outdo Mar 
as a sculptor, and who goes off with Hilarion with inconceivable 
promptitude, cannot be imagined, by the author even, to resemble 
any human being. Maryx himself is the artist with whom Ouida 
has made us familiar in other works, but whom we do not actually 
find exhibiting his performances, even in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
In fact, the persons of the story are shadows projected on the mist, 
and their loves have no more reality than, to imitate Ouida, the 
amours of Ixion. It is not that a man may not be as heartless as 
Hilarion ; indeed all poets have his happy knack of using personal 
experience as material for copy; it is not that Byron was more 
sable than Ouida’s hero, but Byron did not prose. No living crea- 
tures ever did talk so prodigiously tall as Ouida’s new characters, 
not even the friends of Lélia and that accomplished creature her- 
self. We must take Ariadné and Hilarion as we take Sténio and 
Trenmor, at whom even the author of their existence was wont 
to laugh. They represent certain general aspects of human life in 
the modern world, as seen by Ouida and by her designed, and 
therefore no just critic will expect them to be like actual people. 
It is always dangerous to interpret allegories and hunt out sup- 
pressed meanings. A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, for ex- 
ample, has made the amazing discovery that in the meeting of 
Daniel Deronda and Mordecai George Eliot possibly typifies “the 
union of Israel and his Redeemer.” Of such fulsome oe the 
high water-mark of the appreciative gush of the age, we willingly 
acquit the author of Folle Farine. But she does appear to have 
her hidden intentions in Ariadné, though it may not be safe to try 
to interpret them. Maryx stands perhaps for conscientious art, an 
object to itself; his old mother is Faith, as conceived by Ouida, 
feebly protesting against all the pagan luxuriance of the period, and 
justitied, in a dreary way, by events. Hilarion seems in this mystery 
to be heartless Culture, awakened too late, by remorse and pain, to 
the consciousness of love. We don’t quite know what Ariadné 
herself stands for, unless she be woman’s love—“ La forza d’Amore 
non risguarda al delitto.” 

All allegories are mer ys or all save one or two, and, or 
not, Ariadné is a hard book to read through. 
than Ouida—nay, the greatest writers of all—have not conquered 
the difficulty of making a tale interesting in which there is no 
human interest. In this book the characters are as vague as 
abstractions can be ; the plot is entirely apart and remote from possi- 
bility. We would not blame it ean on that account; it is the 
unnecessary tedious harangues that will weary even Ouida’s public. 
The author never knows when she has said enough. Take, for ex- 
ample, this description of peasant life on the Tuscan coast :—“ Life 
costs but little on these sunny, silent shores; four walls of loose 
stones, a roof of furze and brambles, a fare of fish, and fruit 
and millet a fire of drift wood easily gathered— 
and all is told. For a feast pluck the violet cactus; for a 
holiday, push the old red boat to sea, and set the brown sail 
square against the sun. Nothing can be cheaper, perhaps few 
things can be better.” Nothing can be better, we feel tempted to 
say; the passage is really excellent, a picture designed by legiti- 
mate means. But Ouida will not leave it alone, and in a long 
paragraph expands and overdoes the sentiment, piling up epithets 
that dazzle and confuse. But every word in the sentence we have 
quoted tells. It is the same with the description of the fountains 
of waters in Rome—an admirable description. The short account, 
too, of the advan which French students derive from their 
stay in the Eternal City is perfectly truthful and sensible. But 
Ouida’s “ natural gift of utterance” is unhappily out of proportion 
to her reflection and intelligence. Ariadné is rather a acta 
curiosity than a romance. One reads it in wonder at the caprice 
with which nature throws about her gifts, good things and evil. 
Perhaps the small but lively school of Neo-pagans may turn from 
the error of their literary ways when they find that Ouida can 
burn, with a hard gem-like flame, with the of them, 


' By Andrew Bisset. 2 vols. 


BISSET’S STRUGGLE FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND.* 


bbe ag two generations ago, a writer as deeply impressed as 
Mr. Bisset himself with the significance of his task under- 
took to show that “there is no part of the history of this island 
which has been so inadequately treated as the character and acts 
of those leaders who had for the most part the direction of the 
public affairs of England from 1640 to 1660.” William Godwin, 
the author of the History of the Commonwealth, addressed a public 
far more agitated by political passion and prejudice than that 
of the present day, and at the same time more imperfectly in- 
structed as to the nature of the authorities which had long deter- 
mined the current view of a chapter of deathless interest in our 
national history. He accordingly thought it well to protest in his 
preface. with a solemnity of which it is needless to cite the full 
expression, that he had “ endeavoured to write with sobriety and 
a collected mind ; to guard himself against mere declamation, and 
that form of language in which passion prevails to the obscuring 
of judgment.” These are intentions with which we should not 
hesitate in crediting any historical writer who obviously enters 
upon a serious task in a serious spifit, and who is possessed of in- 
disputable qualifications for its due performance. Mr. Bisset is no 
novice in historical research and composition; no mere reproducer 
of other men’s notions, or digester of other men’s compilations ; his 
knowledge of the historical literature falling within the range of his 
subject, or capable of illustrating it by comparison and analogy, is 
both extensive and accurate; and he writes, if he will allow us to 
borrow an expression from a poet of whom he very unnecessarily 
falls foul, “all like aman.” His book is not composed in that 
spirit of mere literary dilettantism applied to political realities 
which induced Horace Walpole to “hang up in his villa an 
engraving of the death-warrant of Charles, with the inscription 
‘Major Charta’”; it is pervaded by an enthusiasm for political 
freedom without which all attempts to discuss the great constitu- 
tional crises of our national life seem like insipid dallyings with 
the lessons they teach; and the struggle which he narrates is to 
him something different from a stage play. It is the more to be 
regretted that he fails to add to these important requisites in a 
writer of national history the highest of all, and one which no 
history, whether national or other, can spare. His book is only 
another proof that knowledge does not always cast out prejudice ; 
that no case is too good to admit of being marred by intem- 
perate advocacy; and that the difficulty of assuming more points 
of view than one.in treating of a complicated historical growth 
is to some minds insuperable. 

This History of the Parliamentary struggle offers only too many 
passages illustrating the tone and temper of its author; but, before 
adverting to some of these, we must say a word as to the general 
scheme of the book, which its title cannot be said very lucidly to 
indicate. The felicity of this title would perhaps hardly have been 
increased by its being put in a negative form; and Mr, Green's 
term, “the New Monarchy,” though already current with more 
writers than can be charitably supposed fully to enter into its 
meaning, would have insufficiently served as a description of the 
system of Government against which was waged the struggle dis- 
cussed in the volumes before us, The view, however, taken of the 
—_ course of our history during the period of the “ New 

onarchy ” in so popular a book as Mr, Green’s, in itself sutlices 
to prove that there is no essential novelty in the general line of 
Mr. Bisset’s argument. It is therefore with a certain degree of 
surprise, not unmixed with doubts aroused by the not very clear 
form of the statement, that we find in Mr. Bisset’s preface a kind 
of promise to give, so to speak, a special turn to the historical 
fact that the great struggle of the seventeenth century was in 
truth a struggle against a tyranny which had asserted, and was 
seeking definitively to establish, itself over the laws and liberties 
of Englishmen :— 

What is, as far as I know, a new view of English history presented in the 
following pages is the conclusion, legitimately drawn from the proceedings 
of the last Plantagenets, at least of Edward IV., and of the ‘I'udors and 
Stuarts, that their deliberate purpose being to destroy utterly the English 
Constitution as it had existed from the establishment of the House of 
Commons by Simon de Montfort, and such purpose having become an overt 
act by the habitual use of torture and the abolition of the ancient rule of 
evidence, that the accuser and accused should be brought face to face, 
it was the right and duty of Englishmen, as soon as they had the power, to 
make an example of the first of these tyrants, whether bearing the name of 
Plantagenet, Tudor, or Stuart, who should fall into their hands—such ‘ex- 
ample being the only way of saving from destruction the system of repre- 
sentation, without which both reason and experience have proved that good 
government is impossible. The conclusion is inevitable, that the execution 
of Charles I. was a political necessity. 


On second thoughts, Mr. Bisset is fain to substitute for the phrase 
“ good government ” that of “ government not intolerably bad ”; 
“ for absolutely good government, as far as we know at present, 
is impossible "—a secure position which he goes on to illustrate by 
a tolerably familiar quotation from Macaulay, showing with copious 
rhetoric that mer cag institutions are undeniably excegent, 
undeniably imperfect, and undeniably safer than irresponsible 
government. 

We have often had cause to admire—in more senses than one— 
the inveterate habit of historical politicians (for in truth they 
deserve that name rather than that of political historians) to lay 
down ex post facto principles of action for men who, though they 
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may have known very well what they were about, were necessarily 
at a disadvantage in comparison with De ge enabled to prophesy 
backwards. Mr. Bisset’s method of dealing with English history, 
we confess, has to us something of the savour of such attempts. 
Looking upon the course of public affairs during the Tudor reigns, 
one is at a loss to discover any traces of a consistent conspiracy on 
the part of the wearers of the Crown against the Parliamentary 
system, and still less able to picture to oneself imaginary 
guardians of the national liberties lying in wait to bring a 
tyrannical head to the block. The inglish Parliamentary Con- 
stitution did not descend from heaven like Socrates's ruling 
principle of the conduct of life, but was itself the growth of cir- 
cumstances; and other circumstances, the force of which was at 
the most only seconded by the designs of royal statecraft, placed it 
temporarily, though never entirely, in abeyance. Barons and 
Church had been reduced to relative impotence, and the despotism 
of the Tudors would have found a ready instrument in the 
House of Commons even without the modifications of its 
constituencies and the manipulation of its proceedings which, 
as adroit administrators, some of them permitted them- 
selves. The foundations of some of those abuses which rose to 
a height in the fatal years preceding the meeting of the Long 
Parliament were laid by Henry VII. with little, if any, conscious- 
ness of their ulterior constitutional import, and rather with a 
single-minded intention of securing the tenure of the throne—an 
object of primary moment to the tranquillity and eed of the 
nation at . Nor was it till the latter part of Klizabeth’s reign 
that the straining of the royal prerogative became a political pro- 
blem of manifest hazard, and that the struggle began to announce 
itself which the accession of James and the ostentatious impotence 
of his foreign policy, and the naked pretensions combined with the 
glaring vices of his domestic rule, speedily advanced into a stage of 
declared conflict. We see no reason to attach to the special 
abuses insisted upon by Mr. Bisset the special significance which 
he assigns to them, so far as the general progress of this conflict is 
concerned. The issues upon which the Folens of James and 
the early Parliaments of Charles confronted the assumptions of 
the Crown were stated by them with suflicient clearness, and with 
sufficient repetition, to show that what lay at the root of the 
struggle was the utter absence of harmony between Crown and 
people on those questions the agitation of which has justly given 
to the whole movement the name of the Puritan Revolution; 
while the means by which the struggle was carried on in its earlier 
hases were found in Parliamentary rights which even the Tudors 
in the main deemed it prudent to respect. The struggle for 
Parliamentary government begins, in its premonitory symptoms, 
with the mistakes, partially disavowed, of Elizabeth's later years ; 
it is prematurely developed by the glaring contrast between 
blatant theory and impotent practice under James; it declares 
itself with the Petition of Right, and the open attempt of Charles 
to render nugatory his assent to that statute. 

Looking at the struggle, as narrated by Mr. Bisset, from the 
other end, what do we see? Granting the consistency in the 
conspiring tendencies of our Kings, “ whether bearing the name of 
Plantagenet, Tudor, or Stuart,” what are we to say of the con- 
sistency of those who struggled on behalf of “ Parliamentary 

overnment”? We will follow Mr. Bisset across the gulf which 
in the memorable autumn recess of 1641 sprang up between the 
two sections of the hitherto virtually unanimous Long Parlia- 
ment. His account of this division, to explain which he thinks it 
“hardly necessary to go into a long digression,” is, the way, 
extremely unsatisfactory. Instead of expounding what signally 
requires exposition, he takes up his parable against a subject 
already (and in its place appropriately) discussed by him with 
sufficient distinctness—the ¢ r of King James and his Court. 
He summarily dismisses the lately vexed question as to the motives 
of Falkland’s conduct by reminding us that Falkland had a high 
value for Ben Jonson, in whom Scott has pointed out character- 
istics such as “ might be expected in the Court of James I.” :— 


Now, while we know so much of Scott, who censures Ben Jonson, we 
know almost nothing of Falkland, who praises him, but what Clarendon, 
his friend and panegyrist, has told us; and we know enough of Clarendon’s 
unscrupulous advocacy to refuse to accept either his praise or blame of any 
man, unless confirmed unexceptionable testimony. The 
conclusion would seem to be that Hyde and Falkland, though they objected 
to the tyranny and insolence of Strafford, having got rid of Strafford, had 
now no objection to the tyranny and other vices of the Stuarts, provided 
one of them stepped into the place left vacant by the death of Strafford. 
Whether or not they knew as much of the darker vices of the Court of 
James I. as those peers who, as we have seen, went all the way with the 
Commonwealth men, they were not willing to act any longer with Pym and 
Hampden. 

For it should be observed that Mr. Bisset had previously shown 
how “the men who knew most respecting the Court of the Stuarts 
enrolled themselves among those who pronounced ‘the office of 
King in this nation to be unnecessary, burdensome, and dan- 
gerous’”; and that among these martyrs to this experience he had 
mentioned that pensive patriot, the Earl of Pembroke! But, to 
return to our point, what were the changes of which, conscious of 
the vices of the Court where he had spent his earlier days, Pem- 
broke so cheerfully accepted the results? Beyond a doubt it was 
for the cause of Parliamentary government that Pym and Hampden 
carried on the samasie in which Hyde and Falkland now took up 
the opposite side ; but in what sense can the same be of 
the later s 


tages of the revolutionary conflict? When, two years 


after ng death (Mr. Bisset comments on the contrast between 
his publi 


funeral and Hampden’s obscure obsequies in terms which 


for once seem to us somewhat ungenerous), the second great 
disruption took place in the popular party, what were, in Mr. 
Bisset’s opinion, the issues upon w it turned? They shall 
be given in his own words :— 

According to the present very inaccurate phraseology, the two parties, at 
the head of which respectively were Essex and Cromwell, would be called 
the aristocratical and democratical parties, into which the Parliament of 
England was then divided. But more accurately they may be termed the 
oligarchical and aristocratical parties. For it was the object of Essex’s 
party that England should select those men who were to lead her councils 
and command her armies, not for their fitness, but for their wealth and 
rank ; while it was the object of Cromwell’s party that fitness alone should 
be looked to in the selection without regard to either rank or wealth. There- 
fore Cromwell’s object was an aristocracy in the sense used by Aristotle, as 
opposed to oligarchy—the rule of the best. But the word had another mean- 
ing—the rule of the best-born ; and this was Essex and Holles’s aristocracy 
—an aristocracy of titles, pedigrees, and rents. What a nation would sink 
to under such an aristocracy as that of Holles wemay judge by the state of 
the English army, when Holles’s friends gave commissions to their foot- 
men ; when Ensign Northerton and the Captain in Hamilton’s Bawn were 
the representatives of a class; when the last alternative of a man of 
+ maga lackey was a commission in the army or to take to the highway. 

‘he reader may then judge of the spirit which animated these oligarchical 
Presbyterians, when they sought to hunt down a man as a public enemy 
because he sought to form an army such that for efficiency it has never been 
equalled upon earth, instead of an army composed by lackeys, officered by 
stupid debauchees, and commanded by men whose chief recommendation for 
command was their being peers possessed of large fortunes. 

“ The best,” whose claim to the title thus temperately explained 
we are by no means inclined to dispute, prevailed by means of the 
Self-Denying Ordinance, of which we may remark that Mr. Bisset 
rectifies the ordinarily current account. We cannot further pursue 
his narrative of the “struggle for Parliamentary government,” 
except so far as to dwell for a moment on its conclusion, in 
which he once more recurs to the position assumed by him in his 
preface. On the subject of the “course of bringing the King to 
Judgment,” adopted by Cromwell and Ireton, Mr. Bisset, after 
“ going along with them” from the time of the modelling of the 
army to that of the Remonstrance of the army for justice upon the 
King, is obliged to doubt the soundness of their mappa He 
regards the attempt to make the King responsible as an elected 
monarch for high treason and other crimes committed against his 
people, as altogether futile— for “it is useless to talk of 
a kingdom being elective which not only descended by a certain 
line of devolution, but which Henry VIII. considered so much his 
private property as to dispose of it by will, and which his daughter 
Elizabeth on her death-bed made over to James VI. of Scotland.” 
We need not stop to suggest certain modifications in both these 
illustrations. In Mr. Bisset’s opinion, Bradshaw might have been 
saved a great deal of trouble, and the King deprived of very un- 
necessary opportunities of moving compassion :— 

Battles make kings. Battles made William I. and Henry VII. Kings 
of England. I have said before that the Tudors in changing the law of 
England as to torture and witnesses did not pretend to a new conquest— 
and yet the battle of Bosworth made the Tudors kings, but it was chiefly 
won by English against English. So were the battles of Marston Moor and 
Naseby ; and the Scaeeniate who won them had as ry right to set up 
anew government as the Tudors had after the battle of Bosworth. The 
Independents had defeated the King and his adherents in many decisive 
battles. They were therefore an Independent State set up by the god of 
battles ; and they should have tried King Charles as a prisoner of war who 
had carried on war in a manner that had worked a forfeiture of his life ; 
besides being the representative and imitator of a line of tyrants who, 
having oppressed the people of England by cruel trials and tortures which 
were against the law of England, was fit to be made a public example and 
warning to all such tyrants in time to come. 

Our readers will perhaps by this time have judged for themselves 
of Mr. Bisset’s general method of treating the history of a struggle 
to which he has certainly succeeded in giving a unity of its—or 
rather his—own. We shall not weary them by endeavouring to 
contrast with this method that of other historians who have asd 
contented to show how the great civil conflict developed itself, 
like other revolutions, phase out of phase, till the paradoxical 
was made possible, till an illegal power was established in defiance 
alike of King, Parliament, and nation, and till at last, before a 
tabula rasa had been made for writing down the principles of the 
new government, the movement was mastered by the arm which 
had so long seemed to direct it. This, indeed, and what followed 
lie out of Mr. Bisset’s scheme, the limits of which are determined 
by his own conception; and he is spared the task of depicting 
Cromwell, in Guizot’s phrase, “ invoking necessity.” 

In conclusion, while repeating our tribute to Mr. Bisset’s careful 
study and frequently most effective and instructive use of his 
materials, we must enter a protest, quite irrespective of political 
or historical views and opinions, against a violence of expression 
which in a grave writer is always matter for regret, if not for a 
rather stronger sentiment. It is not easy to pass, with the equa- 
nimity one would desire to maintain even in reading about the 
Tudor and Stuart reigns, over such denunciations as this— 
‘¢ Indeed the whole pack of courtiers and Court or Crown lawyers 
of the Tudors and Stuarts were a pack of wolves in the human 
form ”; nor, with all due remembrance of his reckless ambition and 
his fatal failures, can we tolerate the taste which in one page compares 
Buckingham to Caligula’s horse, and his and his master’s under- 
takings to “ the enterprises of such things as Stephano, Trinculo, 
and Caliban.” In dealing with Laud Mr. Bisset completely gives 
way to his spleen, and, besides accumulating upon its object the 
minor charges of a bad temper and a bad digestion, offers the 
oft at least novel illustration of Laud’s wickedness of 

eart :— 

Strafford’s co mdent, the Rev. George Garrard, writes thus on the 
3rd June, 1634: “No mercy showed to Prynne; he stood in the pillory, 
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and lost his first ear in a pillory in the Palace at Westminster in full term, | way of reductio ad absurdum against Spiritualists. Persons who 


his other in Cheapside, where, while he stood, his volumes were burnt, 
under his nose, which had almost suffocated him.” 

The picture is revolting enough, and little calculated to raise a 
smile. Can as much be said for Mr. Bisset’s comment ?>—“ The 
suffocation was no part of the sentence; but Laud’s malice and 
cruelty were boundless.” Far be it from us to cavil at an indig- 
nation which, like that of Mr. Bisset, is always honest and 
often too well-founded; but invective has its limits even in 
oratory, and the form of expression which he quotes with approval 
from Oliver St. John’s speech against Strafford is one which upon 
the whole is unsuited for the habitual use of historical writers. 


CARPENTER’S MESMERISM AND SPIRITUALISM.* 


ig the leetures now republished with additional notes and 
illustrations Dr. Carpenter has given a very sufficient ex- 
position of the latest epidemic delusion from the point of view 
of sober common sense. Not only to Spiritualists, but to the 
pretty number of people who are inclined in a vague way to 
think that the Spiritualists have not had fair play, this may seem 
a question- ing term ; and in one sense it is. For if a man has 
once grasped the facts that there are such things as epidemic 
delusions, that it is hardly possible to name any age or country 
which has been free from them, and that, under a great variety 
of forms, they have always presented the same leading characters, 
he will be provided with the most effectual safeguard, not merely 
against the cult of rapping ghosts, but against whatever new 
monster begotten imposture upon morbid imagination may 
hereafter rise up to fill its place. Epidemic delusions have ex- 
isted; we cannot be surprised at their present existence; and 
when we find among certain persons here and now a state of 
belief which has all the historical marks of an epidemic delusion, 
we are perfectly justified in presuming that the similar effects are 
due to no other than similar causes, it may be difficult to express 
with accuracy the logical value of apresumption of this kind; but its 
effect is in practice irresistible to those who are not deaf to the 
lessons of history and the analogies of human nature. Spiritualists 
appeal, for example, to a great mass of allegations purporting to be 
itive uncontradicted evidence. The so-called evidence is re- 
jected by the unconscious logic of common sense, which, however, 
does not always find it easy, without special training, to justify its 
repugnance. But common sense fortified by history tells us that 
one of the constant marks of an epidemic delusion is the rapid 
uction of an immense quantity of apparent evidence in a form 
and under circumstances that make real scrutiny impossible. The 
t false prophet was never at a loss for signs and wonders, 
and the example of Mahomet shows how much harder it is to dis- 
claim than to command these vouchers of the prophetic mission. 
Populus vult decipi et decipitur ; and the meaning of the proverb is 
fully brought out only when we take the verb in a middle rather 
than a passive sense. Deliberate imposition may foster the mush- 
room growth of the host of witnesses always ready to spring up on 
these occasions; but the growth itself is beyond the compass of 
art. So in the physical order the subtle contagions of the zymotic 
i mock the clumsy skill of the poisoner. Whoso perceives 
these things may also perceive that the direct application of 
reasoning is not the most appropriate remedy for mis- 
chiefs of this kind. You cannot a patient out of hysterics. 
To take the standing instance, it is certain, as Mr. Lecky 
has excellently shown, that Englishmen were not reasoned 
out of the belief in witchcraft. Their deliverance did not come 
a scientific process working: in the understanding, like the 
—- Galileo’s or Newton's doctrines; it was the removal of a 
habit of mind. In every such case, therefore, the task 
for that part of mankind which keeps its sound reason is not to 
t the hydra-headed delusion in detail, but to strike at the roots 
of its life by cultivating sound thinking. Medicine is of little 
avail ; it is in an improved regimen that help must be looked for. 
Dr. Carpenter is fully aware of this, and the prophylactic 
_— he prescribes is an early training in the principles of scien- 
ific method ; not merely, be it observed, in familiarity with some 
special branch of science. We should be inclined to add the 
critical study—not necessarily a minute study—of human testi- 
mony in some of the many broad fields spread forth by law and 
history. It has lately been seen that a man of great scientific 
eminence may fall into almost incredible puerilities simply because 
he cannot or will not realize the truism attributed to Paley by a 
legendary undergraduate, “that it is not contrary to experience 
that witness may be false.” But it is perhaps impossible to 
assign any certain antidote to mental any more than to 
ical infections. The experience of English judges in 
igating facts did not save them from being carried 
away like other folk by the witch mania. This standing and pre- 
eminent example shows, as Dr. Carpenter justly points out, 
that even the majority of sensible people may catch the current 
delusion and be deprived of their common sense for a time. 
Whether we consider the amount of evidence, its bearing on the 
interest of the witnesses themselves, ur the number and sort of 
people who believed it, the case for witchcraft is infinitely stronger 
than for Spiritualism. Let not the reader think, however, that we 
offer this familiar consideration as an argument to be used by 


have reached a certain point in self-deception are even more proof, 
if possible, against a reductio ad absurdwm than against any other 
form of dialectic, as they have cast off all sense of absurdity. A 
thoroughgoing Spiritualist would find no difficulty in maintaining 
that there is a large element of truth inall the ancient and modern 
tales of sorcery, and that the unhappy creatures who in these 
kingdoms were convicted and executed by scores on their own 
confessions were misunderstood mediums. 
If Dr. Carpenter’s treatment of these subjects has a fault, it is 
that he gives himself too much trouble to expose the feats of 
magnetizers, clairvoyants, and mediums in detail. It seems to us 
that adherents of common sense are no more bound to give their 
own account of all these performances than they are bound 
to explain all the tricks of a conjuror. Some of the thin 
constantly done by Indian jugglers with hardly any visible 
apparatus remain to this day unexplained, to say nothing of the 
modern inventions of M. Houdin or Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cooke. Yet nobody (Spiritualists always excepted) thinks in 
these cases of calling in supernatural causes or unknown natural 
agencies. From the point of view of scientific physiology, which 
of course is Dr. Carpenter's own point of view, the study of the 
abnormal nervous and mental states which are the groundwork of 
delusions is highly interesting and instructive; and it seems 
~~ clear that a great deal may yet be learnt in this 
irection. Scientific explanation of details, so far as yet attained, 
is welcome to common sense, and the possession of it is an addi- 
tional security ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
judgment of common sense depends upon it. The scientific view of 
the whole matter, on the other hand, issimply the view of common 
sense made more precise. A class of extraordinary phenomena, the 
strength of whose manifestations varies directly as the predisposi- 
tion of the observer to accept them, and is liable to be indefinitely 
reduced by the presence of sceptical inquirers, may at once be set 
down as belonging to the subjective and not the objective order 
of events. Spiritualists say the phenomena are of a kind which 
can only be the product of human intelligence or something like it; 
and they are quite right ; only common sense goes a step further 
and says they are nothing but the product—partly designed, partly 
undesigned—of the intelligence of the living human beings who 
take part in the proceedings. Thephenomena of hypnotism, or whatis 
sometimes absurdly called electro-biology, show the startling effects 
of artificially induced predisposition which may be obtained by 
appropriate means. But delusion from expectancy may also occur 
spontaneously and in the waking state. Dr. Carpenter gives the 
following curious example :— 

A lady, whose mind had been a good deal occupied on the subject of 
drinking-fountains, was walking from Penryn to Falmouth, and thought 
she saw in the road a newly-erected fountain, with the inscription, “ If any 
man thirst, let him come hither and drink.” Some time afterwards, on 
mentioning the fact with pleasure to the daughters of a gentleman whom 
she supposed to have erected it, she was greatly surprised to learn from 
them that no such drink ing-fountain existed; and on subsequently repair- 
ing to the spot, she found nothing but a few stones, which constituted the 
foundation on which her expectant imagination had built an ideal super- 
structure. 

What force, then, may not the imagination acquire by a process of 
unconscious self-deception when expectation is deliberately culti- 
vated? Dr. Carpenter well says :— 

Sceptical enquirers, like myself, are continually told:—“ You must not 
form your negative conclusions from one or two failures; but you must 
persevere in your enquiries until you get positive results.” This is just 
like John Wesley’s advice to a young preacher, who was lamenting his 
want of “faith,” and asking his advice as to continuing in the ministry :— 
“Preach faith till you have it, and then you will preach it because you 
have it.” Spiritualistic disciples are bidden to sit hour after hour, and day 
after day, until they pass into the,state of mind in which they can be 
brought to believe anything they have been led to expect ; and thenceforth 
they rail at scientific sceptics for not abnegating their intellectual discrimi- 
nation by submitting themselves to a process which dethrones their higher 
powers from their normal supremacy, and leaves their imaginations free 
scope. 

The special topic most fully dealt with in the book is that of 
clairvoyance, The successes of several celebrated performers up to 
a certain point, and their failures under really efficient tests, are 
set forth in a very clear and instructive manner. They traded 
partly on happy guesses and the dexterous use of information— 
which last can be made to go a wonderfully long way—but chiefly 
on the little known physical fact that to blindfold a person deter- 
mined to see is in truth very far from an easy business. When 
experts insisted on making the blindfolding complete, the clatr- 
voyance was found to come to anend. This is a type of what 
happens in the case of all such pretensions; the shapes of delusion 
and imposture are infinite even to bewilderment, the main lines 
are the same even to weariness. 

Dr. Carpenter’s book will probably convert no Spiritualist to 
common sense; that achievement may well pass the wit of man. 
It may, however, save some readers from regarding gross impos- 
ture with feelings of amiable curiosity, or giving the countenance 
of what is called, we believe, “candid inquiry” to an idle and 
mischievous folly. 


CARRE’S BORDER MEMORIES.* 


ae book is a sort of family history of the Riddells and 
Carres, with subsidiary notices of the Elliots, Scotts, and 


* Mesmerism, Spiritualism, §c., Historically and Scientifically Considered ; 
being Two Lectures delivered at the London Anstitution. By William B. 


* Border Memories ; or, Sketches of Prominent Men and Women of the 
Border. By the late Walter Riddell Carre, Esq. Edited by James Tait. 


Carpenter, C.B., &c. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1877. 
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other families with whom they were connected, the whole being 
eked out with biographical notices and would-be witty anecdotes 
concerning sundry local heroes whose fame for the most has 
never reached beyond the counties where they are still borne in 
mind. The materials were collected by the late Mr. Riddell 
Carre of Cavers Carre, who was something of an antiquary, and 
for whom all the scraps of information which he could anywhere 

lean bearing upon his own family history or that of any of his 
Eindred had a special interest. The particulars which he thus 
collected formed the delight of his neighbours as well as his own, 
and Mr. Riddell Carre gained a local reputation for his lectures 
on the worthies of real or fancied reputation who had flourished 
in the southern counties of his native land. Out of these lectures 
the volume which we have now in hand has grown. Unfortu- 
nately it has not been oa together by Mr. Carre himself, 
as he literally caught his death of cold while going to 
deliver one of these highly popular lectures, and died leaving 
his manuscripts for other ds to prepare for the press. The 
task of editing them has been undertaken by a Mr. Tait, who, we 
take it, is, or le been, editor of the Kelso Chronicle. The editor 
disclaims any serious interference with the text, and, with the ex- 
ception of some condensation by cutting off needless repetitions, 
professes to have given the papers to the world very much as the 
compiler left them. This, no doubt, showed an admirable self- 
control on his part, and a praiseworthy feeling of respect for the 
departed author. But we cannot help thinking that it would have 
been quite as well for Mr. Carre’s literary reputation if his editor had 
made some attempt to break up some of the most involved sentences, 
so as to make them at least intelligible. As it is, the reader is 
more firmly convinced with each succeeding page that, though Mr. 
Carre had certainly a great deal to say, he did not in the least 
know how to say it. A paragraph referring to Mrs, Somerville, 
for instance, might lead any one to suppose that she had shared 
somewhat the nature of Cerberus, who was “three gentlemen at 
once” 

. Dr. Somerville was otherwise well connected, and he had the honour .of 

having for his daughter-in-law Mrs. Mary Somerville, one of the most pro- 
foundly scientific ladies of the present age. She was, besides, the niece of 
Mrs. Somerville, senior, whose sister married Admiral Sir William Fairfax, 
the father of the talented authoress of the “ Mechanism of the Heavens,” 
and other works of great fame, for which she received many well-deserved 
acknowledgments. 
This isa worse confusion even than that which existed in the 
mind of Laplace when he assured Mrs. Somerville herself that she 
and Mrs. Greg were the only two people who understood him. 
Still more perplexing is the account given of the second marriage 
of that Duchess of Buccleugh who was also Duchess of Mon- 
mouth 

The king generously and feelingly gave the Duchess a gift of all the 
personal and real estates of the Duke, which had been forfeited ; and 
after a time—say in about three years—she married Lord Cornwallis, 
ancestor of the great Marquis of imperishable fame, but the marriage was 
dissolved in about ten years, by the death of the noble Lord, to whom she 
had three children, one of whom—Lady Isabella Scott, succeeded to the 
Melrose Lordship,—her only brother having died,—including the Bailiery 
and Patronage of the Church, and, under the jurisdiction act of 1747, she 
got 1,200/, for her rights, instead however of 5,o00/. being her full claim. 
She died very soon after the arrangement was made. 


Not a little amusing is it to note that, while the reader is 
expected at once to catch the drift of such hard sentences, it is 
taken for granted that he will not understand such an expression 
as a “ Foul Raid,” which is translated for his benefit into a “ dis- 
graceful expedition.” 

However minutely Mr. Carre was acquainted with all the ins 
and outs of Border raids and Border pedigrees, it is clear that his 
studies had not been pushed far enough to give him an elementary 
knowledge of any history, not even of that of his own country. He 
talks in all seriousness and good faith of one Solvatius, King of 
the Scots, as an adversary of Donald Bane, and professes himself 
unable to decide whether the legend about the mysterious stranger 
who rendered good service to this same Solvatius be a true or 
false account of the origin of the Douglas family. He is quite as 
ready to believe that the name itself originated in the words 
“Sholto Dhu Glas,” supposed to be the Gaelic for ‘‘ see that dark 
man,” as that it became the surname of the descendants of 
Theobald the Fleming, from the lands of Douglas conferred on 
him by one of the sons of Malcolm. After such a display of 
credulous simplicity we are not surprised to be told in another 
page that the founder of the Riddell family, who “was a com- 

ion of William the Conqueror,” is entered as “ Monsieur 
Rtidel ” on the roll of Battle Abbey. Nor is this all. William 
the Conqueror himself, doubtless from having been the companion 
of a Ridel, finds a place in this pantheon of Border notables; 
and the author, going far a-field indeed from his Borderland, 
explains that 

Battel Abbey, which is a memorial of one of the greatest achievements in 
English history, was built on the extensive plain of Heathitield, a little to 
the north of Hastings, in fulfilment of a pledge given by the great Norman, 
prior to the battle which gained fur him the crown of England. William 
had been named by Edward the Confessor, the last of the Saxon line, his 
successor, though Edgar Atheling was the next legitimate heir, and Harold 
had usurped the throne. 


This talk about usurping the throne brings to mind another very 


odd statement—to wit, that the foundation of Monmouth’s sudden 
rise to the summit of fashion and fortune lay in the fact that 
“Queen Henrietta, who was fond of him, brought him to London 
sentence sprang from a confusion 
or between 


in 1662.” Whether this strange 
the wives of Charles I. and of C 


either of them and Lady Henrietta Wentworth, or from a hopeless 
mixing up of all three, we are quite at a loss to determine. 

After the Kers and Riddells, for whose speci lorifica- 
tion Border Memorics have been compiled, the Elliots and 
Scotts meet with a good share of attention. Many of the 
anecdotes of the Elliots are now well Imown since the 
publication of the memoirs of the Earl of Minto. Still some 
of them are so good that they very well bear twice telling. 
Not the least noteworthy of this remarkably clever family was 
Miss Jean Elliot, the composer of that popular Border 
known as the “ Flowers of the Forest.” She figured among the 
literary ladies of Edinburgh, and enjoyed the further distinction 
of being the proud possessor of the last private sedan-chair kept in 
Edinburgh. The Elliots were as ready with their tongues as with 
either pen or sword, and never at a loss for a witty reparteee. The 
first who took the courtesy title of Lord Minto, when made a 
Judge of the Court of Session, was but a younger son—a fact that 
his elder brother the laird was determined should not be lost sight 
of; and as his brother was sitting as a circuit Judge, he shouldered 
his way into the crowded court, silencing the ushers who attempted 
to clear the way for Lord Minto’s brother by drily remarking, 
“Na, na, Gibbie’s my brother.” But the Elliots were well matched 
in wit as well as war amid their fellow-borderers. On one occasion 
Lord Minto took with him his friend Lord Kames to pay a visit to 
old Armstrong of Sorbie. His host asking who the “lang, bl 
dour-looking chiel ” he- had with him was, Lord Minto descri 
him asa man come to “ hang a’ the Armstrongs”; which was met 
with the ready retort, “Then it’s time the Elliots were riding.” 
Very little behind the Elliots and Armstrongs in Border raids 
and frays were the Scotts, who next engage Mr. Carre’s attention. 
He tells the old, well-worn stories about “ Harden’s cow” and 
“muckle-mowed Meg,” but adds to them one of his own concerning 
a certain Scott who turned Quaker :— 


Another of the name of John Scott of Leith became a Quaker, making 
himself notorious for brewing on Sunday, for which he was fined very heavily 
on the evidence of the Bailie and minister, with whom he was very angry, 
protesting that he might as well brew on the Sunday as the minister might 
take money for going up to a desk and talking, mf throwing water in a 
bairn’s face. 

In spite of this very logical defence, we are not surprised to hear 
that Scott appealed in vain to the Privy Council. 

Scotts, Elliots, and Carres being disposed of, the remaining 
Border notables are massed Ms: ciation to the counties 
which may lay claim to them. At first sight it would seem as if 
a vast proportion of celebrated characters had been born in Selkirk 
and Roxburgh. But, on looking closer, we find that the claim to 
celebrity is based on the slenderest possible foundation; and we 
read for the first time the names and life stories, often striking and 
pathetic, of numbers of bards or prophets whose fame has never 
reached beyond the boundaries of the parish which still wonders 
at the greatness of their gifts. Then again Mr. Carre devotes many 
pages to the history of the Napiers, who cannot with justice be 
claimed as a Border family, since their connexion with Selkirk- 
shire came about from intermarriage with the Scots of Thirlestane. 
Under the heading “ Miscellaneous Celebrities,” we find notices of 
sundry “ parish baldies,” a race unhappily fast becoming extinct 
even in Scotland. But Mr. Carre finds a never-failing stock of 
“celebrities ” in the pulpit. Ministers, whether of the Establish- 
ment or of every varying shade of Dissent, are all dignified by 
him with the title of “ Divines.” Many of the anecdotes told of 
these worthies are already familiar to the readers of Dean 
Ramsay's “ Reminiscences,” though, from Mr. Carre’s long-winded 
way of telling them, one can scarcely recognize them as the 
same stories. Among these “Divines,” one of the few 
whose name is really familiar to us is “Thomas Boston,” 
whose “ Crook in the Lot” and “ Fourfold State” still keep their 
place as favourite devotional books with a certain class of readers 
on both sides of the Border. Boston, who was, we believe, one of 
the sect known as “ Original Seceders,” is described by Mr. 
Carre as a “ Non-juror.” How little he knew the meaning of 
the word is shown in the next sentence, where he manages to mix 
up the High-Church bishop and the Dissenting hymn-writer :— 

Bishop Ken, the author of those beautiful morning and evening h 
so dear to the people of England, and Watts, author of the ivine 
songs which, 1 may say, are dear to all Christian people, were both non- 

Jurors, 

Perhaps the best known of all Mr. Carre’s heroes is Mungo 
Park, who, like Livingstone, his great follower in the field of 
African exploration, had studied for the medical ession, and 
indeed for some years practised as a doctor. ow little he 
liked the life of a doctor in a small country town he was 
at no pains to conceal; for, shortly before starting on his journey 
to Africa, we find him writing “that a few inglorious winters of 
practice at Peebles was a risk as great, and would tend as 
effectually to shorten life, as the journey he was about to undertake.” 
One of the few names worth remembering among the “bards” 
is that of Henry Francis Lyte, the author of the popular hymn 
“ Abide with me.” Though he the greater part of his life 
as a clergyman in a Devonshire living, he was a Scottish Borderer 
by birth. His sacred poetry is so simple and so free.from an 
sectarian spirit that it has found its way into the hymn-books of 
denominations, from the Book of Praise down to Mr. Spurgeon’s Own 
Hymn-Book, We-cannot see on what grounds Mr. Carre introduces 
Lord Campbell asa “ Border celebrity.” As he wasborn at Cupar, 
Fife, the Border can claim no part or lot in his fame. Here we 


nevertheless, not only the story of his life and of his death, but also 
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the interesting information that his brain weighed “ 53} ounces.” 
Why Mr. Carre should consider it “ very remarkable that it was 
found to be in a perfectly healthy state” we cannot well make out, 
unless indeed he sas a symptom of approaching imbecility 
the fact of Lord Campbell’s admiring the series of papers 
called the Recreations of a Country Parson, and not only 
inviting the author of them to assist him, but taking him for 
a bond fide English parson and offering him an English living, all 
which is set forth in a previous paragraph. Although Mr. Carre’s 
book is badly put together, and shows a lamentable want, of 
historical knowledge, it —e a vast deal of pains in raking up 
renealogical gossip, and will, we doubt not, be warmly welcom 

y all and each of those who can claim kindred with any of the 
“ Border Celebrities” whose names are handed down to posterity 


in its pages. 


TWO NOVELS.* 


es. VILLARI'S work is not noticeable for depth of passion 
4¥E or power of delineation, but it is graceful, and shows that 
she takes pains and does not shirk the trouble that is included in 
all honest endeavour. Also, unlike many of our lady novelists, 
she seldom trips in her grammar, though her style is not always 
elegant ; and she understands how to give the local colour of the 
countries wherein she lays her scenes, so that Italy is not endowed 
with the characteristics of England, and Germany does not appear 
with the features of Yorkshire and the manners of the Potteries. 

The story of In Change Unchanged is slight, and we are not 
fatigued by over-rapidity of action or feverish energy of cha- 
racter. The book, indeed, would have been improved had a 
little more fire and movement been = into it; and it would have 
decidedly gained by compression. The plot is too weak to bear ex- 
pansion into two volumes; and the various hesitations and mis- 
understandings between Edith and Bethune which are necessary 
to fill up the space become at last monotonous, more especially 
as a little honest straightforwardness might have done away 
with all doubts long before the reader is allowed the luxury of 
assisting at the happiness of the two lovers. And is not “ Miss 
Whitman” too close a portrait for good work? The exact 
transcription of character is one of the commonest mistakes of the 
many which are made by inexperienced writers. They take a 
model, reproduce it with that inartistic fidelity to unim- 
portant details which destroys both likeness and illusion, and then 
think that they must be successful because, as they say, they have 
taken so-and-so from the life. When their critics maintain that 
this so-and-so is not true to nature, they complain of being found 
fault with unjustly, and fall back on the old plea of an actual and 
living setel Yet this close copying of unimportant details, 
whereby the whole portrait becomes, as it were, out of focus and 
perspective, gives us something which is no more true to nature 
or fact than would be the picture of a bird with some of the 
feathers made out in gerated proportion and inharmonious 
precision. The most sketchy outline, correctly rendered, 
would be truer and more suggestive than this partial pre- 
cision; and what is true of a painted picture is true of a 
written portrait. It is the old difference between two schools— 
the one which upholds the direct imitation of parts, mere un- 
imaginative copying, whereby no idea of the whole is conveyed ; 
the other aiming at that synthetic re-creation which preserves only 
the leading lines, and suggests all the unimportant details. 
the portrait of “ Miss Whitman,” taken as it evidently is from a 
lady who in her lifetime was one of the most prominent figures in 
English society at Florence, Mme. Villari has decidedly erred by 
too close fidelity to her model. 

The story, though, as we have said, graceful, has nothing in it 
specially original. A proud, warm-hearted, and cold-mannered girl 
marries the fascinating man of herchoice ; who, like many fascinating 
men of girlish choice, is practically worth very little, and is by no 
means in fact what her fancy has created him. They are entirel 
uncongenial, too, in nature and pursuits ; she is tenacious, Prwececs: f 
intellectual, and sensitive, while he is weak, good-natured, incon- 
stant, and not specially honourable. The association of two natures 
so essentially dissimilar, brought together by passion on the one 
hand and blind idealization on the other, is necessarily one of 
sorrow and discomfort. Edith Daunt, the girl who marries Bertie 
Henderson, this handsome idol of her imagination, to find him, when 
too late, but a very poor kind of thing made of a very coarse kind 
of clay, has to pass through various matrimonial trials of the ordi- 
nary kind. Her dear old grandfather is taken ill while she is away 
on her wedding tour, and she comes back only just in time to see him 
die; her husband gets into debt, and in India “resumes his 
bachelor habits,” “‘ passing all his spare time in dancing, flirtation, 
and riding,” “ while she proudly resigned herself to her loneliness, 
and made no attempt to keep him by her side, grew daily colder 
and more reserved in her demeanour, and sought consolation in her 
old studies and the anticipation of the joys of motherhood.” We 
must quote here the author's views on this matter, candidly 

ressed, and wiser than are the views of most women on the 
subject :— 

She was wrong, of course. Had she tried to adapt herself to her sur- 
roundings, and been less austere with her husband, her path would have 


* In Change Unchanged. By Linda Villari, Author of “In the Golden 
Shell,” &c. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 

Poke. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” Edinburgh and Lendon : 
Ww. wood & Sons. 1877. 


been smoother. After all, he was not to blame. The idol she now dis- 
covered to be of clay had always been clay ; it was her girlish imagination 
alone that had raised him upon an ideal pedestal. A little knowledge of 
the world would have made her more ilexible, and taught her the true 
philosophy of making the best of her fate. 

She still loved, though she no longer esteemed, her husband, but, per- 
suaded of his indifference for her, would have died rather than confess it, and 
carefully abstained from all interference with his liberty of action. It would 
have been better to have roundly taken him to task than to have entrenched 
herself behind this icy barrier. 


Greater trials are in store for this too statuesque and Minerva- 
like wife. Her baby dies soon after it is born, and her husband 
flirts outrageously with a Mrs. Trevelyan, an artful little jade who 
is the bad genius of the story, and poor Edith’s uncompromising 
enemy all through. Finally, he dies in the first half of the first 
volume, after two years of marriage ; and Edith, who had been his 
ice-cold wife, now, as his widow, with true feminine inconsis- 
tency, devotes herself to weeds and weeping as passionately 
as if her miserable marriage had been one of perfect happiness. 
| After falling into a very morbid state of mind, she is in- 
‘duced to go to Florence for a season, which, we must confess, 
does not argue much common sense on her part, and almost excuses 
Bertie’s naughtiness. She finds out by some letters that her grand- 
father, who had brought her up, had married as his second wife 
an Italian woman of low birth, who, it seems, had run away 
from him, taking his child with her. The little girl was very 
lovely, according to a picture drawn by her father; and Edith 
falls in love with the face, and expresses her intention of going to 
Italy to find out whether she is dead or alive. Her friend very 
sensibly reminds her that, “if alive, this sweet little thing is by 
this time a woman over forty”; but, as the story is to be laid in 
foreign parts, one peg may serve as well as another; and Edith 
goes to Florence to look for this ancient aunt to whose where- 
abouts she has not the slightest clue, and who, if living, may or 
may not prove to be a desirable connexion. Meanwhile she falls 
in with “ Miss Whitman” and Philip Bethune ; and between love 
and friendship, fear and jealousy, art and literature, and her old 
enemy Mrs. Trevelyan to keep all aflame, passes her time by 
no means in a stagnant condition of mind, if sometimes less than 
happily. At last the right moment comes; the missing aunt is 
discovered, and the crooked things are then made straight and the 
rough ones smooth. She begins life again as the wife of Philip 
Bethune—a husband warranted not to flirt, and who abhors debt 
and disorder as much as she herself does; and to this husband 
will be added an aunt whom she loved with prophetic fervour 
when only a friend, and whose companionship will be one of the 
joys of her future life. . 


It is a pretty little story, purely conceived and nicely written; 
and, save in the delineation of the Trevelyans, offers no point for 
grave reproach. But in both these characters the author has 
suffered herself to be ill-natured, and thus to be less the artist than 
the partisan. Several little touches in Mrs. Trevelyan’s character, 
such as “ her pointed scrawl” and the like, show an animus that 
is fatal to a story from the point of view of real art, and Major 
Trevelyan uses language which comes harshly from the pen of a 
woman. 


If In Change Unchanged is at least true in its local colour, 
what shall we say of Zugénie? It has long been a standing re- 
proach against French authors that they do not take the trouble 
to learn the most ordinary facts concerning those English people 
of whom they make their heroes and heroines. When they de- 
scribe their English noblemen as going in for a round of le bove 
with a cabman, or selling their wives at Smithfield, we are not 
disposed to consider their work as showing much study or accurate 
ethnological knowledge. The author of Eugénie has not done a 
hair'sbreadth better ; and the story, as an exposition of French life, 
is as absolutely silly and impossible as are those tales by French- 
men who make two Englishmen meet ina desert and refuse to speak 
because they have not been introduced, or who credit the whole 
nation with characteristics worthy only of so many unconfined 
lunatics. Thestory of Eugénie sets forth how two young and beautiful 
French girls are living ina small country town with their widowed 
mother ; and how there come to see them—staying in the house 
with them, all the same as if they had been an English family with 
a father and brothers to give them countenance—first a hand- 
some young German, who turns out to be the son of Mme. de 
Gueymard’s old friend, and then that cousin Gaston for whom 
Madame hasdestined herelder daughter Eugénie. Thisstrikesthe first 
false note in this curious little volume of discords. The second 
comes by Mme. de Gueymard allowing her daughters to entertain 
this young German alone ; to sit with him in the garden, to take 
walks with him, have lessons in German from him, and, in short, 
to go through the whole life of American girls, rather than 
even of English ones, in a manner impossible to a French 
mother of almost any grade. When the cousin Gaston comes, 
who is to be, Madame hopes, her daughter's husband, she 
abandons even the semblance of chaperonage to him and says, 
“Now I shall be let off a great deal of chaperone (sic) duty, 
one of the greatest trials, and, I think, mistakes of French 
society ; but this, as it is the law of the land (society ?), we 
cannot very well go against it. But with Gaston with you, of 
course it will be all right” ;—this meaning that the two girls are 
to go with this cousin and the young German ona visit toa 
| friend’s house, where they are to stay for a day or two. Now 


| such a speech and such a course of action as this 1s just as true to 


and taking a 
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friendly turn at le boxe with cabmen is to life in England ; as true 
as the kind of love which Max makes and Eugénie allows, as 
Gaston's generosity in sending her to her lover alone, in the evening 
in the garden, and as the secret marriage of the young people ina 
church by a priest. We do not expect our novelists to be very 
rofound in any branch of science, experimental or historic; 
put we really think the author of Lugénie has gone beyond 
the limits of allowable ignorance—wide as those limits are— 
when she makes a French priest marry two young people 
who wander into his church, with no more inquiry, misgiving, 
or redtapeism than if he had been the famous blacksmith 
over the border (in France of all countries, where marriage is 
hedged round with the most carefully constructed barriers, and a 
secret union of the kind described is simply impossible), and puts 
into a French mother’s mouth the formal abdication of her 
chaperonage over her daughter, in favour of an unmarried male 
cousin and a young soldier guest. Beyond all this, the book is 
sentimental, scrappy, goody, and decidedly a falling off from the 
author's first essay, Miss Molly, which itself was by no means up 
to the highest standard. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY.* 


GEOGRAPHICAL mane of nature, so to speak, has affected 
the relations between those British North American terri- 
tories, now styled the Dominion of Canada, which were united ten 
years ago in a provincial Confederation. Upper and Lower Canada, 
properly bearing that name, occupy the interior region along the 
nks of the St. Lawrence and the shores of the great Lakes. That 
river, which is the outlet of their waters to the Atlantic, should 
likewise be the channel of their maritime traffic, and is thus avail- 
able for commerce during part of the year. But its lower course 
and estuary below the port of Quebec, turning from an easterly to 
a northerly direction, are locked up in winter by the ice barriers of 
a severe climate, or rather by the drift of ice from the Arctic seas, 
They are separated from the Atlantic shores within milder lati- 
tudes by an oblong block of the mainland, comprising New Bruns- 
wick, with an adjacent strip of Lower Canada on the right bank of 
the St. Lawrence, and with a portion of the State of Maine, to the 
southward, belonging to the New England group in the United 
States. The peninsula of Nova Scotia is attached to the north- 
western extremity of New Brunswick at its very corner, hanging 
far out in the Atlantic, with the large islands of Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island lying outside of it, and partly enclosing 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. This distribution of their lands, 
between the extersive navigable waters of the continental interior 
on the one hand and the open sea on the other, makes New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia the needful doorway to Canada in 
the winter season. Their excellent harbours, especially that of 
St, John in the Bay of Fundy, on the South-east coast of New Bruns- 
wick, and that of Halifax, on the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia, 
are conveniently placed for the intercourse to be kept up with 
Europe by the inland Canadian provinces in winter. ‘The harbour 
of Portland, in Maine, alone presents in some dezree the facilities 
of accommodation which enable it to compete with Halifax for 
the external traflic of the Dominion. As Portland belongs to the 
United States, there are strong motives of political expediency for 
securing the preference to Halifax, which is not only our own 
port, but the nearest Transatlantic port to Great Britain. 


These circumstances give a more than local or technical interest 
to Mr. Sandford Fleming's account of a highly creditable work of 
railway construction which he completed last Midsummer, fur- 
nishing Lower Canada with means of access, through the northern 

rts of New Brunswick, to the Nova Scotian Atlantic coast. It 
is remarkable, indeed, that, so long as forty-five years ago, soon 
after the opening of the first railway in England, a project .was 
discussed of making a railway from Quebec to St. Andrews, in New 
Brunswick, at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy. This would have 
left out Nova Scotia entirely, but would have supplied the shortest 
possible route from Quebec to the ocean-shore. The scheme was pro- 
pounded by Mr. Henry Fairbairn in the United Service Journal of 
1832. It seems, about 1836, to have obtained energetic support 
in the Colonies, with some encouragement {rom the Whig Ministry 
in Downing Street. But it was suddenly checked by peremptory 
orders from that quarter, upon a representation from the United 
States’ Government that the country lying between the St. Law- 
rence and the Bay of Fundy was part of their State of Maine. 
The British Government, having just then to deal with the French- 
Canadian rebellion, did not venture to oppose a decided negative 
to this claim of a foreign sovereignty. A few years later, in the 
feeble negotiations conducted by Lord Ashburton in 1842, sur- 
rendering a portion of New Brunswick, our American 
colonies were effectually deprived of their most direct independent 
access to the sea, A brief sketch of the history of this boundary 
question is introduced by Mr. Fleming into his narrative of the 
hindrances and disappointments of early intercolonial railway 
schemes. The dispute was first raised upon the application, to an 
actual topographical survey, of certain clauses in the Latin text of 
letters patent granted by King James I. to the Earl of Stirling as 


* The Intercolonial: an Historicul Sketch of the Inception, Locution, 
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founder of Nova Scotia. There was a doubt concerning the river 
St. Croix, from the most westerly source of which the boundary- 
line was to run due north until it should strike upon the nearest 
stream flowing into the St. Lawrence, or “ great river of Canada.” 
But there was a further ground of difficulty in applying the specu- 
lative provisions of the treaty concluded with the United States 
in 1783, by which the aforesaid due north line was pre- 
sumed to run “along the highlands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean.” There is, in fact, no such range 
of highlands directly to the northward of the St. Croix ; but to the 
north-west, as is explained by Mr. Fleming with the aid of a 
special map, may be found the true watershed in question, parting 
the sources of the Chaudiére, in Lower Canada, from those of the 
Kennebec and Penobscot, which belong to Maine. The highlands 
of New Brunswick to be reached by a due north line from the 
St. Croix are those which separate the Canadian Riviére du Loup 
and Metis, and the streams falling into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
from the tributaries of the St. John, which last-mentioned river 
descends to the Bay of Fundy. It was established, by the arbi- 
tration of the King of the Netherlands in 1831, that the treaty of 
1783, in speaking of rivers which fall into the ocean, did not 
mean any of those which fall into a gulf or bay of that ocean. 
The United States, or Maine, should possess the rivers only flowing 
direct into the Atlantic. Unfortunately, however, this principle 
was lost sight of in Lord Ashburton’s concessions of 1842, which 
gave up the southern afiluents of the upper St. John river, with 
an extensive tract of country in the heart of New Brunswick. It 
was not the whole of that which had been wrongfully claimed 
and invaded; but it was the only district through which, as ap- 

d from later surveys, a railway could well be made crossing the 
interior of that rugged land from the St. Lawrence estuary to the 
Bay of Fundy. ‘he consequence of this territorial loss, since 
political and military considerations demanded an intercolonial line 
passing all the way over British ground, has been the adoption of a 
circuitous route along the north-east coast, round the Bay Chaleur, 
and by Miramichi on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. But it may be 
hoped that the result will afford some compensation at least to 
New Brunswick in the commercial advantages it should bestow on 
the ports of that coast. 

The intercolonial link of railway communication was the subject 
of an express stipulation in the Act of 1867 uniting the provinces 
in one Dominion. It had been preceded, we should observe, by 
the construction of railways in each of the three provinces, taking 
a parallel north-easterly direction towards the coasts of the Bay. 
Chaleur and Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, joining Sarnia on Lake Huron with Toronto, Montreal, 
and Quebec, had been carried on from Quebec along the right bank 
of the St. Lawrence estuary to the Riviére du Loup. In New 
Brunswick, while Fredericton, the official capital, had been con- 
nected with the port of St. John, a line had also been made fromSt. 
Johnto Monckton, upon thenorth inletat the head of the Bay of Fundy, 
and thence to Shediac, on the east coast, opposite Prince Edward 
Island. In Nova Scotia there was a short line already opened 
from Halifax to Truro, which last-mentioned place is situated, 
like Monckton, at the upper end of the Bay of Fundy, in a corre- 
sponding branch or inlet to the eastward. To join these three 
provincial railways in one system has been the work of the last ten 
years. Mr. Fleming was first called upon to advise the Dominion 
Government regarding the choice of a line to cross New Brunswick 
and meet the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. This question, 
involving many local and private interests, was keenly disputed in 
the press and Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick. Some 
parties wanted the railway to go up the St. John river above 
Grand Falls, which was certainly the most direct course to strike 
the Canadian shore of the St. Lawrence at Riviére du Loup. The 
objection to this line being made the regular means of communication 
between the provinces of the British Dominion was plain enough, as 
it skirted the United States’ new frontier under the “capitulation” 
of 1842. But it will nevertheless be found a requisite convenience, 
like the railways between Maine and the St. John, for the pur- 
poses of commercial tratlic, though Canadian Dominion patriotism 
is unwilling to admit that the best market for the St. JMhn dis- 
trict lies in the United States. A middle line, to run across from 
Petitcodiac, midway between St. John and the Eastern seacoast, 
was favoured by some of the authorities; but it would have 
traversed a diflicult mountainous country, with little promise of 
intermediate traffic. We cannot therefore doubt, from the clearly 
and fairly stated arguments on each side in this volume, that the 
final adoption of the Bay Chaleur or East Coast route was fully 
justified. It is the one which was recommended in 1848 by 

ajor Robinson, R.E., also by the Commissioners for the defence 
of Canada in 1862, and by Colonel Jervois, Deputy Director of 
Fortifications, two years later; it was indeed pronounced by the 
Imperial Government, in 1868, to be the only route which sulili- 
ciently provides for national interests. The chief engineer, how- 
ever, discreetly abstained from interfering with this question till 
his opinion was expressly asked by the Dominion Government. 

The remainder of his book consists, for the most part, of a 
minute account of the surveys and local arrangements for the 
different main links and minor sections of the Intercolonial, and 
the details of engineering construction. These matters would only 
reward the attention of readers who are curious about physical 
geography or topography, and those who care for professional or 
technical exampies. Some particulars may here be collected, to give 
a precise view of the character of the entire work. Its total length 
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is five hundred miles from the Riviére du Loup, on the St. Lawrence 
estuary, to Cobequid Bay, at Truro in Nova Scotia, the head of 
the Bay of Fundy. This is divided by the chief engineer into 
four districts—namely, the St. Lawrence district, along the shore 
of that estuary or arm of the sea, as far as Metis, where the line 
turns from a north-easterly to a south-easterly direction; the 
Restigouche district, so called from a river of that name, which 
falls, with its tributary the Metapedia, into the Bay Chaleur; the 
Miramichi district, with the well-known commercial port of 
Miramichi ; and the Nova Scotia district, from Monckton to Truro, 
connecting the St. John and Shediac line of New Brunswick with 
the railway from Halifax by Truro to Pictou, on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The last-mentioned district is rich in mines of coal 
and iron, which have been accommodated in some instances, with 
other local interests, by an occasional bend or circuitous route. 
Mr. Fleming, indeed, looking rather to the general interest of the 
Dominion as a whole, and the cost of working its through traffic, 
was inclined not to give way so much to local demands; but his 
judgment in this was sometimes overruled, as in the building of 
three wooden instead of iron bridges, by the late official Railway 
Commissioners. His executive task seems to have been per- 
formed with praiseworthy care and skill, assisted by a numerous 
engineering staff, whose names, both of the living and the 
dead, are conspicuously recorded, with those of the contractors, 
in Mr. Fleming’s very complete Report. The successive opera- 
tions of the exploratory survey, the “ location” and the con- 
struction of the railroad, are methodically described; we are 
told all about the rivers, the rocks, and the bogs; all the bridges, 
cuttings, tunnels, embankments, and culverts needful to make way 
through such natural obstacles ; and the exact quantities of earth- 
work and masonry for each section. The iron bridges over two 
branches of the Miramichi river, a little above their junction near 
the town of Newcastle, these having a width of 1,350 feet and 
1,600 feet respectively, with tides rising five and sometimes ten 
feet, are not least in importance among the railway works; and 
there is a skew-bridge over the Restigouche, at the mouth of the 
Metapedia, on the boundary of the Quebec province. This seems 
= more remarkable from the plans, sections, and other drawings 

re presented, and from the author's description of forcible “ ice- 
shéves ” and “ timber-drives,” battering the piers or even lifting the 


superstructure. We may try to fancy a “jam ” of piled-up masses | 


in the stream pent between high and steep hills with a winding 
course, raising its dammed back tlood-water above twenty feet, till 
the obstruction suddenly breaks, and the moving heap of thick 
overlaid ice, uprooted trees, logs, and other driftwood, rushes or- 
ward far down the river. 
effects of frost and thaw upon the earth-slopes of cuttings and em- 
ts, and the cutbueil behind masonry, engineers may 
learn something, we presume, from Mr. Fleming’s experience in 
such a climate. He ventures to claim, probably not without good 
reason, a degree of merit for the Intercolonial, with to the 
soundness and stability of its permanent way, second to no railway 
of this kind in America or in hes ‘ 
A subject of collateral or contingent interest, that of the best 
and route of passenger and mail traffic from England to the chief 
cities of America, is treated by Mr. Fleming in the extracts from 
his preliminary Report of 1865, which form an appendix. He 
contends that the harbour of St. John’s, Newioundlax’ | (this name 
tto be changed, to avoid confusion with St. John’s or St. 
John in New Brunswick), should be made the landing-place, being 
1,640 miles from Valentia, at the south-west corner of Ireland. 
The ocean run for mail steamers is from Cape Clear to Cape Race, 
respectively near to these harbours of the European and American 
shores. A railroad should cross Newfoundland to St. George's 
Bay, on the west coast of that island, whence the mails and 
sen could be taken by another steamer, within sixteen hours, 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Shippigan, at the entrance to 
the Bay Chaleur. Here is now the International Railway of 
the Dominion, ready for their prompt conveyance all over Canada, 
or to the United States. Mr. Fleming computes that from London 
by this means to the city of Toronto or New York the journey 
might be accomplished in about seven days, and in less than eight 
to Chicago. It does not seem at all impossible; but the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence is safely navigable during a part only of the year. 
Halifax and Portland are likely to retain in future the maritime 
advantages of their open front position on the Atlantic seaboard. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


fourth volume of the translation of Comte’s System of 
Positive Polity * which has been undertaken by several of the 
leading members of the Comtist body in this country has now 
appeared. It contains the essay on “ Synthesis of the Future 
of Mankind,” translated by Dr. Congreve, together with, in an 
appendix, Comte’s early essays, translated by Mr. H. D. Hutton; 
and thus completes what may be regarded as an authoritative 
English version of the text. In the publication of this edition 
the Positivists have taken the most practical way of showing 
their own faith in their master’s system, taken literally and in 
extenso, by laying it open to their countrymen without any 
qualifications ; but it may be doubted how far this is likely to 
make fresh converts. There is, of course, no question that Comte 
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was a man of genius, and that his earlier works contain much 
sound and valuable instruction. The publication of his Cours de 
Philosophie Positive has been justly called “ the great epoch of his 
life” ; for it not only demonstrated his intellectual power, but also 
his high-minded courage and disinterestedness in devoting himself 
to a cause which he believed to be essential to the progress of 
humanity, though he was well aware of the unpopularity and sacrifices 
which the propagation of it would entail upon him. Of the Philo- 
sophie Positive it is, therefore, impossible to speak without respect, 
whatever difficulties there may be in accepting some of its doc- 
trines; but Comte’s subsequent work, Systeme de Politique Positive, 
ou Traité de Sociologie instituant la religion de Phumanité, is of a 
very different character. In the latter he threw over the objective 
method, and adopted the subjective ; instead of basing conclusions 
on facts proved by observation, he gave himself up to arbi 
and imaginative deductions from principles which he himself had 
invented in order to suit his new ideas; and in short abandoned 
ene 9p in its scientific form for a vague, fantastic theology of 
is own creation. This change in his mental constitution was in 
a great measure due to the passionate attachment which, after 
being separated from his wife, he had conceived for Mme. Clotilde 
de Vaux, and which gradually developed into a kind of mystic 
adoration. When she died, he paid weekly visits to her tomb, 
and every day prayed to her for guidance and protection. It 
was under this sentimental and mystic influence that he com- 
posed his system of Positive Polity, the natural result of which was 
to alienate a large section of those who had previously accepted 
his teaching, including the most eminent of his adherents in this 
country. On the other hand, the “ Polity” has been taken up by 
those who, like Dr. Congreve, regard it as containing the essence 
of “ true Positivism.” This explains the choice of the “ Polity” for 
translation, as marking the essential elements of the new religion, 
which is, in fact, as Mr. Lewes has described it, simply “a scheme 
of sacerdotal despotism.” The contents of the volume before us 
fully confirm this view. In one of his prefaces the author 
asserts that “the republican situation has become the primary con- 
dition of material order, by the fact of its being the only form of 
government which admits of an energetic dictatorship.” It is also 
stated, in the chapter on “ the life” of the new communion, that 
the spiritual wants of the West are to be provided for by “a cor- 
—— of twenty thousand aes per ’ of whom France would 
ve a fourth; and that “ the whole spiritual hierarchy is imme- 
diately and unintermittingly under the influence of the High Priest 
of Humanity ” (Comte himself ), who “ names, transfers, suspends, 
and even di s, on his sole responsibility, any of its members.” 
It is also pointed out that “the vastness of his office makes it 
necessary for the Pontiff of the West to call habitually to his aid 
seven national superiors, a body which will be increased in propor- 
tion as the Positive religion advances towards its normal state of 
universality,” and will furnish forty-nine members “ when mankind 
is completely regenerated.” The costume of the priesthood was 
not quite fixed by Comte, but it was laid down that “the form of 
clothing will remind people that the priesthood, by its true position 
intermediate between the sexes, has more affinity with the female 
sex”; which may be supposed to imply the wearing of petticoats. 
Comte also gives a “decisive proclamation ” that “ the theoretical 
and practical servants of Humanity claim as their due the general 
direction of this world ; their object being directly to construct the 
true Providence, moral, intellectual, and material, excluding for 
ever from political supremacy all the various servants of God, 
Catholic, Protestant, or Deist, as at once belated and an element 
of disturbance”; and it is further stated that Positivism unites in 
itself the “ opposite excellences of the two monotheisms its pre- 
cursors ”—that is, Catholicism and Islamism. 

Professor Huxley has now published in this country three 
lectures on evolution* which he delivered in New York in 
September last, together with his address at the opening of the 
John Hopkins University at Baltimore, and a lecture on biology 
in connexion with the Collection of Scientific Apparatus at South 
Kensington. His opinions as to the theory of evolution are 
already well known; but this volume has a special interest as 
containing the latest statement of them. While admitting that 
“cautious men ” will allow that there may have been a time when 
nature did not follow a fixed order, when the relations of cause 
and effect were not definite, and when extra-natural agencies inter- 
fered with the “general course of nature,” he starts with the 
assumption that, “ whatever may be men’s speculative doctrines, 
every intelligent person now guides his life and risks his fortune 
upon the belief that the order of nature is constant, and that the 
eae of natural causation is never broken.” After stating in his 
first lecture the various hypotheses which have been entertained as 
to the past history of nature, he goes on in the second to exhibit the 
neutral and favourable evidence in behalf of evolution, remarki 
that, ‘‘ whether variation depends on some intricate machinery—i 
I may use the phrase—of the living organism itself, or whether it 
arises through the influence of conditions upon that form, is not 
certain, and the question may, for the present, be left open; but 
the important point is that, granting the existence of the tende: 
to the production of variations, then, whether the variations whi 
are produced shall survive and supplant the variations is a small 
matter which depends entirely on those conditions which give rise 
to the struggle for existence.” He also points out that, while 
allowing for the persistency of certain types, it does not follow 
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from the absence of organic remains in a deposit that animals or 

Jants did not exist at the time it was formed, as their absence 
might be due to the solid material of the skeleton having been 
dissolved away. The third lecture is chiefly occupied with the 
illustration which is said to be afforded by the structure of 
the horse that “the history of the horse-type is exactly and 
precisely what could have been predicted from a knowledge 
of the principles of evolution”; and that these —— will 
be still further confirmed when the still lower ene deposits, 
and those which belong to the Cretaceous epoch, have yielded 
up their remains. Mr. Huxley then states his general con- 
clusion that, as far as inquiry has gone, there is demonstra- 
tive evidence of evolution and a coincidence of the observed facts 
with theoretical requirements; in fact, “the whole evidence 
is in favour of evolution, and there is none against it.” He also 
challenges the idea that evolution requires the lapse of a very vast 
period, inasmuch as this is at present a question between the 
geologists on the one hand and the astronomers and physicists on 
the other. 

Among Mr. Bagehot’s last contributions to the Economist was a 
series of papers on the depreciation of silver*, which is now re- 
published in a volume, together with the evidence which he gave 
as a witness before Mr. Goschen’s Committee on the subject. In 
the absence of sufficient experience of the actual conditions of the 
supply, he was prevented from arriving at any very positive con- 
clusions ; but his — was, in > “op that —. great fall in the 

ice of silver in the beginnin ear was only a momentary 
seer we in a new and wa nied, and not the permanent 
effect of lasting causes; that the demand for silver as currency 
was stimulated by its cheapness here and in America, and 
had carried off the late supply; that this demand could 
be increased as opportunities arose; and that, at any rate, 
there was as yet no proof that the permanent value of silver, 
whether in en to gold or to commodities at large, could 
change so much as to render nec 
currency or taxation. Whatever ma 
question, these articles will at least 
teresting phase of it. 

Mr. Reginald Palgrave, who holds the office of Clerk-Assistant 
at the Table of the House of Commons, has put together in a 
clear and concise form a series of suggestions and rules for the 
guidance of chairmen of — meetings ¢, drawn from the pro- 
cedure of Parliament. a prefatory letter to the Speaker he 
argues that the practice of the House is in one respect generally 
misunderstood by chairmen of meetings—namely, in the latter 
aceording priority to the amendment over the motion. Mr. Palgrave 

ints out that this is not only a misleading practice in itself, 
arn apt to stand in the way of a fair consideration of the original 
issue, but also that it is not the rule of the House of Commons, 
where, on the contrary, the formula—that “ the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the question”—is framed expressly to 
avert an immediate conflict between the motion and the proposed 
amendment, but to keep both questions before the House till the 
final moment. Mr. Palgrave then lays down the rules which, 
allowing for the difference between the House of Commons and a 
public meeting, he deems suitable for the latter, one of which is 
that the chairman should have an absolute power of immediate 
adjournment in the event of any rude or violent behaviour. He 
also notices the “ Previous Question” as used in the House of 
Commons, remarking that it is a perplexing method, as, according 
to present usage, the members who propose it move that the ques- 
tion which they oppose “be now put,” and then vote against 
their own motion ; and he suggests that the motion should be that 
“the question be not now put.” 

Anedition of Milton } has been added to the well-known “Globe ” 
series, with introductions by, Professor Masson, which are in 
substance an abbreviated adaptation of what appears in his 
Library edition, and in which he aims at supplying a continuous 
and detailed literary biography of the poet. In his preface he 
notes, with a regret which will be generally shared, the disap- 

ce of the house, No. 19 York Street, Westminster, which was 

ilton’s residence from 1652 to 1660. 

A “popular edition” has been issued of Lady Herbert's 
translation from the French of biographies of St. Monica, Mlle. 
Victorine de Galard Terraube, and the Venerable Mére Dévos, 
Superior of the Society of Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul.§ These biographies are written in the usual style 
of such narratives, and give one the impression that human 
is rather left in ques- 

ion being*represented as absolutely perfect throughout, from child- 
hood to their last days. Perhaps the most wre re bo icture 
is that of the “ Vénérée Mére Dévos,” of whom we are told that 
“from a very early age she showed an unusual spirit of devotion, 
recollection, and silence,” and during the rest of her life “her 
virtue and holiness were continually on the increase”; that, 
having once “ broken through every human tie,” she “ allowed no 
indulgence to natural feelings,” and held that “a Sister of Charity 
should avoid as much as possible all connexion with her family”; 


* Some Articles on the Depreciation of Silver and on the Topics 
nected withit. By thelate Walter fake Henry S. King & Co. sal 
PP Aa Chairman’s Service. By Reginald F. W. Palgrave. Knight 

} The Poetical Works of John Milton. The “Globe” Edition. With 
Introductions by David Masson, LL.D. Macmillan & Co. 

8. Three Phases of Christian Love. By Lady Herbert. Bentley & 


any alterations in Indian 
the future course of the 
a useful record of an in- 


that her “ obedience was as perfect as all the rest—prompt, con- 
stant, and universal ”—the lightest word of her confessor being 
“ received by her with a faith and zeal which denoted the value 
of her instant submission.” It is also stated that her confessor had 
to make it “a case of conscience with her to accept whatever was 
ne for her failing nature,” and that she “ hesitated even 
to oll a lemon when continual sickness caused attacks of 
faintness, and reproached herself with having said ‘I am very 
thirsty’ when exhausted by hours of agony.” 

Major Stubbs justifies the appearance of his History of the 
Bengal Artillery * after another historical memoir has been pub- 
blished by a “ writer well known and appreciated,” Captain Buckle, 
on the ground that official engagements and failing health pre- 
vented Oaptain Buckle from revising his work, and consequently 
various errors got into it in regard to facts and names. The present 
writer has corrected these inaccuracies, and amplified the narrative 
from his own researches and experience in India. The work gives 
a detailed account of the military operations in which the corps 
was engaged, is copiously supplied with maps, and altogether 
furnishes a good deal of authentic information as to the organiza- 
tion, equipment, and war services of the regiment. 

Mr. 6. i. Wall has prepared a new prose translation of Moliére f, 
which is to be completed in three volumes of “ Bohn’s Standard 
Library,” of which two are now issued. Mr. Wall has based his 
translation on the French edition of M. Charles Louandre, and has 
also made use of Depois and other French commentators’ researches 
in his explanatory notes. It is inevitable that any translation of 
Moliére into a foreign language should fail to give anything like 
an adequate idea of the original; and Mr. Wall’s version is no 
exception to this rule, for it is very heavy and prosaic. He him- 
self admits that he has found it impossible to give each play an 
English title which would convey in a brief form the spirit of the 
French ones; but he might surely have done something better 
than make Z’Etourdi “The Blunderer,” and Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules “ The Affected Ladies.” 

Mr. Simmonds’s work on the preparation, commercial uses, and 
value of animal products }, was prepared by order of the Committee 
of Council on Education, in order to serve, in the first instance, as 
a descriptive guide to the collection at the Bethnal Green Branch 
of the South Kensington Museum, and also as a practical treatise 
on evonomic zoology for the general public. It makes a very in- 
teresting and useful volume, and is well illustrated. 

Mr. Austin Dobson § has already madea reputation not only asa 

ful writer of vers de société, but as one capable of an occasional 
effort in a higher strain; but his new volume, on the whole, 
scarcely sustains the favourable impression produced by his earlier 
writi Most of the pieces now given have a in various 
riodicals; and it may be thought that the volume would have 
n improved by judicious compression. Nothing can be more 
agreeable in its way than Mr. Dobson’s neat and flowing verses; 
but when collected in a mass they somewhat lose their effect 
from the close family resemblance which they bear to each other 
in mannerism and subject. His chief merit is that of metrical 
skill; but there is a want of depth of feeling, and the ideas are 
apt to be thin and commonplace. Any one who turns to Praed 
will see at once that though his imitators sometimes catch his style 
of versification, they cannot reproduce his wit and epigrammatic 
point. This is still more marked in Mr. Dommett’s Flotsam and 
Jetsam || and in Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell’s P. Re-saddled,, 
which are mere mechanical exercises, written, 
but destitute of poetical sentiment. 

Mr. Renton **, too, has a certain command of literary ex- 
pression, but he falls into the error of trying to represent the 
colours of nature by verbal description, as will be seen from the 
following examples. The moon on a cloudy night 

Glows paly lemon, with a fringe 
Of orange dusking. 


And here is a chromatic blaze :— 


And all abroad the light is mazed 

With verdure, and the greens are hazed 

With amber; either hue enthralled 

With topaz or with emerald. 
Again, we have a picture of a 

Shifting waste of dim-blue brine 

And fading olive hyaline : 

Till all the distance overflows 

‘The green in watchet, and the blue 

fuse and close 

ing violet, fringed anew 

With light. 
Elsewhere a hawthorn thicket in the dusk is described as “A 
gruesome greensome splashed with blood”; pines as “green 
stalactites in an azure heaven”; and fields as “ madder-haunted 


* History of the Bengal Artillery. By Francis W. Stubbs, Major, late 


t The Dramatic Works of Moliére. Translated into English Prose. B 
Charles Heron Wall. Volt. and II. Bell & Sons. , 


Animal Products ; their Preparation, Commercial Uses, and Vi B 
etter Verses. By Austin Dobson. Henry 
| Flotsam and Jetsam. By Alfred Dommett. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

{ Pegasus Re-saddled. By H.Cholmondeley Pennell. King & Co. 

** Oil and Water-Colours. By William Renton. Edmonston & 
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loam.” The Balance of Pain; and other Poems *, by “ Australie,” 
are of a thoughtful, though rather didactic, kind, and written in a 
good plain style, but do not amount to more than versified prose ; 
and the same may be said of Mr. W. H. Thomas's Boyhood Lays.t 
Mr. Rawnsley’s Book of Bristol Sonnets} is equally wanting in 
the elements of poetry, but has an interest for those who know 
Bristol on account of the local touches and pictures which it 
contains, Mr, Aubrey De Vere’s volume § comprises a revival in a 
revised and enlarged form of his “ Inisfail, a lyrical chronicle of 
Ireland,” with other pieces which have been previously published, 
and also a new poem, Antar and Zara, which is described as “an 
Eastern Romance.” Although there is a certain grace in Mr. De 
Vere’s lines, and they indicate a sympathetic nature, we miss here 
again the touch of a real poet. A metrical tale called Harry ||, 
hearting of two rather silly young people, their marriage, and the 
disruption of their happiness by the husband taking to bad com- 
y and gambling, and pushing a companion over a cliff ina 
en brawl. In the end, the supposed victim turns up all right, 
and the domestic paradise is restored. The story in itself is feeble 
and commonplace, and the rhythm little better than a jingle. 

The Annual Register §, the volume of which for 1876 has just 
appeared, keeps up its character as a useful record of contemporary 
history. The summaries of literature, art, and science are also 
careful and judicious. 

Mr. Tegg, who lately compiled a book called The Last Act, 
giving an account of funeral rites, has now produced another 
publication of a similar kind relating to iage ceremonies, under 
the title of The Knot Tied.** There is, of course, a good deal of 
curious matter in this volume, but, like the former one, it is 
loosely put together, and much of it is rather small gossip. Oddly 
enough, there is no mention in it of that much married sect, the 
Latter Day Saints. Another of Mr. Tegg’s productions, One 
Hour’s Reading +f, is a still more scrappy example of his paste and 
scissors work. 

Mr. Rowley has collected some interesting particulars as to the 
religion of the native Africans {], including their conceptions.of a 
Supreme Being, good and evil spirits, fetichism, and so on, in regard 
to which the Africans appear to be in much the same superstitious 
state of mind as other uncivilized tribes. The writer, however, 
thinks that their belief in the existence of supernatural spirits 
and influences may be regarded as a form of religious belief in its 
lowest stage, which suggests possibilities of spiritual advancement. 

The reap ce for the season of Mr. Watson-Lyall’s monthly 
Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Guide §§ to the rivers, lochs, moors, and 
deer forests of Scotland will awaken in many minds thoughts of a 
pleasant and invigorating holiday in prospect. It gives all the 
necessary information as to railway, steamboat, and coach 
travelling ; a list of shootings, with the names of the owners and 
agents, nearest post-towns, rent, &c.; and a description of the 
rivers and lochs, with particulars as to how to get to them, and 
how they can be fished by strangers; where quarters can be found, 
and a mass of other information indispensable to sportsmen and 
tourists. 

Mr. Mollison has put together some practical directions for 
the cultivation of flowering and foliage plants |||| in windows and 
glazed cases, which is now so much in fashion, and also for the 
arrangements of plants and flowers in the body of the house. 
Mr. Quin’s Garden Receipts] { conveys, in a compact form, useful 
information as to the way of dealing with the various insects 
and other pests which are the great trouble of gardeners. Mr. 
Stackhouse also has a handy little book on hardy plants *** for 
little front ens. 

Messrs. Cook have published an entirely new edition of their 
Guide to Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine. It is of a very handy 
size, and contains perhaps as much information as a Cook’s tourist 
is likely to want. 

Mr. all describes his “ Popular Notes” {ff as the “ result of 
various papers ” which he has “strung together”; and adds that he 
“has been motived in putting them into shape by having encountered 
in society and current literature opinions more or less pronounced 


* The Balance of Pain; and other Poems. By Australie. G. Bell & 
Sons. 


+ Boyhood Lays. By W.H. Thomas. Triibner & Co. 

¢ A Book of Bristol Sonnets. By H.C. Rawnsley. Bristol: Chillcott. 
London: Hamilton & Adams. 

§ Antar and Zara ; Inisfail, and other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
By Aubrey De Vere. King & Co. 

|| Harry. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” Macmillan. 

G The Annnal Register for 1876. Rivingtons. 

** The Knot Tied: Marriage Ceremonies of All Nations, Collected by 
W. Tegg. Tegg & Co. 

+t One Hour’s Reading: Remarkable Customs, Seasons and Holidays, 
Epithets and Phrases. By W.Tegg. Tegg & Co. 

tt The Religion of the Africans. By the Rev. Henry Rowley. Gardner. 

§§ The Sportsman’s, Tourist’s, and General Time-Tables and Guide to the 
Rivers, Lochs, Moors, and Deer Forests of Scotland, Edited by J. Watson- 
Lyall. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

ll The New Practical Window Gardener. By J. R. Mollison. Groom- 
bridge. 

4 Garden Receipts. Edited by C. W Quin. Macmillan & Co. 

*** Hardy Plants for Little Front Gardens. By S. Stackhouse. Warne 
& Co. 

ttt Cook’s Tourist Handbook for Holland, Belgium, and the Rhine. 

t Morals and Religion in History: Pi Notes. By John D. 

med 1 Published for the Author by W. Blackwood & Sons. 1877. 
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which regarded all creeds and religions as equally baseless and - 


unaccredited superstitions.” Some of the papers appear to have 
been lectures delivered to a class or popular audience, and may 
have been fairly interesting and useful in giving sketches of the 
* Creeds and Philosophies of the Ancient East,” or of the 
mythology and the drama of Greece. A great part of the volume 
is made up with extracts from translations of Aischylus, 
Sophocles, and Plato; and the frequent and repeated blunders in 
the spelling of proper names, and in various minor details, either 
lead to the inference that the author's scholarship is taken at 
second hand, or show great carelessness in “ putting the papers 
into shape.” A writer who exhibits so entire a confidence in his 
own opinions as Mr. Marshall should study a little more accuracy 
in his manner of expressing them; and it is not difficult to 
conjecture why these “ Popular Notes” are only published “ for 
the author.” 

Mr. Charles Tovey, who has had “ a commercial intimacy ” with 
the wine trade for half a century, and travelled through the prin- 
cipal wine countries of Europe, making inquiries, has produced a 
revised edition of a work which appeared some years ago, describing 
the different wines, with their areas of growth and specific quali- 
ties.* In the preface he expresses his opinion that the wine trade 


is losing its position by the introduction of unscrupulous traders, 


such as the grocers’ wine manufacturers, who supply dealers who 
have no knowledge of the trade, and merely aa tever is sent 
them. He mentions that in a recent price list he saw an “ Elbe 
sherry” at 158. per dozen, recommended as a “light stimulating 
wine, particularly free from acidity, and, taking into consideration 
its strength, cheaper than beer or any other ordinary beverage ” ; 
and on testing it found its strength by distillation to be 62 under 
proof, z.e., 38 per cent. of proof spirit, and “as to acidity just as free 
from that vice as whisky, which can be had from the same firm, 
33 per cent. under proof, for 1s. 10d. a bottle.” In the latter case 
there is, Mr. Tovey calculates, a profit of 22 per cent., and in the 
former of 66 per cent. 

Mr. J. Longmuir has made a curious slip in the title of his 
book. He calls it a Rhythmical Index +, and explains on the 
title-page that it is an index “ to all the perfect rhymes of a 
different orthography, and allowable rhymes of a different sound, 
throughout the language.” It would seem, therefore, that Mr. 
Longmuir confounds rhythm with rhyme, for there is nothing in 
his work about the former. As to the “ allowable rhymes ” which 
he admits into his collection, and of which he gives examples 
from “ our best poets,” they are in most cases not rhymes at all, 
but a mere evasion of the obligation. 

Mr. Gustave Masson has written a short guide to French litera- 
ture], reviewing its leading features and typical characters in a 
brief, but pithy and comprehensive, manner. The manual also 
contains a chronological table and a list of characteristic specimens 
of the chief French writers. Altogether, it is a very complete 
little volume. Mr. Masson has also edited Victor Hugo's 
Hernani, and Mélesville and Duverier’s Michel Perrin for Messrs. 
Dulau and Hachette’s Thédtre Francais du XIX siécle.§ Other 
plays by Delavigne, Lebrun, Bonilly, and Sandeau also form part 
of this series. 

Maps and other works relating to the war continue to appear. 
Messrs. Waterlow’s small twopenny pocket-map|| deserves notice 
on account of its especial handiness and convenience, as it might 
easily be carried in a waistcoat pocket or purse, and also for its 
clear and comprehensive delineation of the area of mili 
operations. It further contains a useful survey of the strength and 
armaments of the European Powers. Mr. Mackay’s Handbook 
gives a concise and popular account of the negotiations preceding 
the war, the military and naval forces of Russia and Turkey, the 
course of the campaigns on the Danube and in Asia as far as they 
have gone, together with topographical information, and a map. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son have published a new edition of their 
war map, with an enlarged plan of the Danube.** Messrs. 
Welden also publish penny and twopenny war maps.tt 


* Wine and Wine Countries. By Charles Tovey. New Edition. 
Whittaker. 


t+ Riythmical Index to the English Language. By J. Longmuir, A.M. 
Tegg & Lo. 

} Outlines of French Literature. By Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant- 
Master and Librarian Harrow School. Dulau & Co. ; Hachette & Co. 

§ Le Thédtre Francais du XIX siécle. Parts1to6. Dulau & Co.; 
Hachette & Co. 

|| Waterlow and So ns’ Pocket Map of the War. 
‘ § Handbook of the Seat of War. Edited by Rev. A. Mackay. Simpkin 

Co. 


** War Map showing the entire Russo-Turkisk Frontier in Europe and 
Asia. W.H. Smith & Son. 


tt Welden’s War Maps. 
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TSDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—The following are the successful 
CANDIDATES at the aes Open Competition for the Service of India : 


* Pu ils of Mr. WREN. Powi are, Bayswater, W., who Prepares Resident and Daily 
Pupi ils Four we were under Nineteen, ome it limit of age under the Ni None of 
Mr, WREN’S Pupils took = Italian, Sanskrit, or Arabic. i. were First in every other 
subject except German. — Th is to disprove the charge of “* 

NDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICE, Class I., COOPER’S 
HILL, WOOLWICH, &c.—Dr. ALGER, M.A.. LL.D., "assisted by Uni First- 
Class Men, PREPARES for the above. Pupils of Dr. ALGER are now serving in the Line, 
Royal & Artillery, Control, Tuaien and Home Civil Service.—Dannebrog House, 73 Lancaster 


GCARBOROUGH. —The Rev. J. BEDFORD, M.A.,, Oxford 
late Scholar of Lincoln Coll., and for six years Head Classical Assistant-Master 

School), assisted by Mr. B.A. ‘dua. Opt.) Cambridge 
EDUCATES BOYS for the Public Schools, &c. Full particulars on application. F 

Boys between Seven and Twelve, 100 Guineas a year. 


(TOTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For information as to Terms and 


Scholarships, apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head-Master. 


RESIDENCE i in GERMANY. —LADIES d to reside 


Heidelbere —Apply to Heidelberg. 


INGSBRIDGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SOUTH DEVON.— 
The Governors of this Endowed School are now in Ay, position to appointa Head- 
Master, who may be, but is not required to be, in Holy Orders. 

Under the new Scheme, which is that of a Second-Grade i 9 the Head-Master is 
entitled to a good, modern-built Residence, with a large Garden, and to a Stipend of £100 a 
year, in addition to Capitation Fees. 

The School Buildings adjoin the Master's Residence, and are calculated to accommodate 
about Forty Boarders. 

The School was founded in the year La pt and, under its new Scheme, offersthe attraction 
of Exhibitions, tenable in the School and elsewhere 
a ingintigs is in the centre of a large and populous-district, which is noted for its excellent 

imate. 
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Kingsbridge, 
‘he Clerk to the Governors. 
Dated Kingsbridge, May 24, 1877. 


of LIVERPOOL. ART GALLERY. 
The Council of the Borough of Liverpool ai ve prepared to receive applications for the 
pointment of a CURATOR to this Enstivation, he Salary will be £300 per annum, and 
tna official will be required to — the whole of his | time to the —_ of the *ppointment. 
The application to be in writin y as an 
acter, and to be sent in not later than Tuesday, June 19, addressed to the Clerk's 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. Intending Candidates may receive particulars of the duties and 
qualifications on application personally or by post to the Town Clerk. 


JOSEPH BAYNER, Town Clerk. 


Municipal Offices, Liverpool ; June 7, 1877. 


Four Studies of Love—Hall’s English Adjectives in -able—Calendar of State 
Papers: Ireland—Cottage Hospitals—King or Knave ?—French Literature. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M USICAL UNION.—AUER and JAELL, rempueny engaged. 

Tuesday, June 12, Fifth Matinée. — Quartet, E minor, Mendelssohn ; Quintet, E flat, 
Piano, &c., —— 1, Quarte n D, Tschaikowsky ; Solos, Pianoforte. —St. James's Hall, 
Quarter- hree. "ai ets, ss. €d. each, to be had of Lucas & Co. = Ollivier, Bond Street, 
and A , atthe Hall. Visitors can pay at the Regent Street entran 


ELLA, Director. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— Conductor, Mr. W.G.CU SIN 

EIGHTH CONCERT. Monday Afternoon, June 11, at St. James's Hall. Doors 

at Two o'clock, to commence at ‘Three o'clock precisely. Mdlle. 
Trebelli (by per- 

mission ) Stalls, or Balcony, 10s. 6d. ; Baleon Reserved, 7s. ; 

Unrese: & Co., 84 New Bond Street, W., 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Nine till Seven. Admittance Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


JYREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, CITY of LONDON. 
MMT SSIONERS of SEWERS of the CITY of LON 
receive TE TENDER for the purchase of the VA FREEHOLD GROUN ENTS 
= —" VERSIONS of the undermentioned Premise: 


Premises, LUDGATE from Fleet Street to New Bri 
oy red Mr Samuel Sansom, on Building Lease, having about eighty years unex; 
Rent of £1,050 a year. 


Premises, No. 38,on the North side of the POULTRY, let to Messrs. Salaman, on 
Building Lease, having about eighty years unexpired, at a Ground Rent of £755 a year. 


eed and Plans of the Premises may be had at this Office, together with the Conditions 
ale. 


Tenders are to be addressed to the undersigned, at this Office. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the hizhest or any Tender. 


HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : April 26, 1877. i 


ANSION.—TO BE SOLD, the LEASE, FURNITURE, 


and FIXTURES of an unusually large and noble MANSION, in a fashionable and 
convenient district near Town. The Premises, with extensive . beautiful Grounds, are 
peculiaely adapted to the purposes of a Private Residence, College, first-class School, or other 

bo hy ee .—For full particulars apply to W. F., care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, 


BRACING AIR.—A FURNISHED Ten-roomed HOUSE, 


high on Malvern Hills, to LET to a careful tenant, at Five Guineas a Week—Eighteen 
aMonth. Partial attendance.—Address, M.A., Nocton Vicarage, near Lincoln. 


NATION AL AYE DEPOSIT COMPANY, Limited. 
EWELS, PLATE, and VALUABLES 
May be deposited for aah Custody in the Fire and Burglar Proof Vaults of the Company. 
H. WEST, Manager, 
1 Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, E.C. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT, 
CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM, and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 


SALEM,” feet; w * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ “Christian Martyrs,” &c. 
at the DORE GALLERY, 35 Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is 


AH WALTON.—EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 

WINGS_EGYPT, NUBIA, and the NILE, with a number of fine Alpine and 
other w = handing aaa at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piceadilly. Ten to Six. Admission, 
including Catalogue, 1 


UILDHALL LIBRARY.—The Library Committee of the 
Corporation of the City of London hereby give Notice that this LIBRARY will be 
CLOSED from Wednesday the 13th, to Saturday the 16th of June instant, inclusive. 
Guildhall, June 5, 1877. MONCKTON. 


| ey COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four of £60 per 
— Competition in July._Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, Fettes College 


(LIFTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

an year. Examination begins Wednesday, June 20. A Scholarship may be won 
by y peoheleney | n Classics or Mathematics, or Natural Science, or French and German, with 
English.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


H{YDROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Phusician_Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin.” For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


ALVERN.—DR. R AYNER’ Ss HYDROPATHIC EST 
| ENT, having recen andi 
for reception of others.—For Prospectus apply to T. Ray 


HOTELS. 


si (THE GRANVILLE” PRIVATE SPECIAL EXPRESS 
RAINS to ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, near RAMSGATE, in One hou 
Forty-five minutes. Departures every Friday, from Charing Cross, at 3.45, and Cannon Street, 
3.55 P.M.,. returning the following Monday morning. (See Bills.) Return Tickets for the Gran- 
— e Special Express are available for any other Train on the South-Eastern Railway for 


GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC BATHS.—“It has a 


of Baths which mine in extent, beauty, and completeness any which we have 
ever seen. Medical Journal. “There is also a complete Turkish 
complete 


we hav the East luxuriousness, an 
any we have seen in the East for jousness, 
tained over proper ventil: —London Medical Record. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£40 to £20 a year) to be competed fur October 9. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
Fourteen and a half. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics or 
Mathematics. Terms: with Clergy Sons, 50 Guineas, men's 60 
Fienant Homisation, 10 Guin extra.—A) to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall School, 


‘THE COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Rev. J. D. D.D. Head-Master—E. FYNES-C: LINTON, M.A., 

with Eight other Resident Masters. 150 BOYS d for the U 4, Professions, 

Military, Naval, Jadian. and Civil Gervion Competitions, and the Public Schools. A Scholar- 
40 for Three in October. Te: 


ship to Oxford of @ ears, annually rms, 60, 70, and 80 Gui 
Sons of Clergy 10 Guineas less. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 


Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. (quccessor to Dr. HILL). 


BOYS prepared for the ties, Professional the Civil Servi 
Schools.—For Prospectus: of Ti Honours, &c., apply ! 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. —Facing Sea and 
~ lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long es! tablished. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. ey Service i in the Hotel. 


. RICKARDS, Manager. 
[LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea Shore, in its own 


pg Grounds of 5 acres. 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. fixed and 
moderate. Table d’Hote daily. eT on application to the Titracom » Devon. 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
BARD RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC_MONOGRAMS artistically de- 


signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Reliet, andi brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver. and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
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H. 1,692 
BC. J. Weir... 1698 
R, E. Younghusband ...... 1,671 
#*D. C. 1,638 
J, Sanders 1,609 
K. J. 1,601 
J. H. Anderson 1572 
Broun 
G. A. 1589 
L. P. Elles 1533 
*D. C. Johnstone ..........++ 1,520 
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APA APANESQUE STATIONERY, the novelty of the oy, 
and specially designe’ by W. and G. AUDSLEY. 
CHAS. GOODALL & SON, Camden Works, London. 
GOODALL'S SJAPASESQUE 81 STATIONERY reproduces this emblem in silver and colou:s, E QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


on Note Paper velopes. ESTABLISHED 1762. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


GOODALL'S JAPA AN RSQUE 63 STATIONERY. in a variety of characteristic designs—the MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
“Mume,” * Kiku,” “ Bamboo,” Dead Willow” in gold, silver, and pale colours, made : 
up in handsome boxes, is sold by ont buatenen. The oldest Life Office on the Mutual system in the world. 


iS FORKS. _ The Invested Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium 

OT TURE POO? | income. 

N TIOF.—MANUFACTU to =a re Bn in carrying out Pond whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
impo’ the bied to off 

een ab ,3-4 above, manufacture, they are now enabicl, to piace It has never allowed Commission or employed Agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have 

them within the reach of all classes. Revised Illustrated Price Lists can be had on application, been saved to the Assured. 


LONDON ELKINGTON J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 

—22 Regent Street, AC. 

MANCHESTER St Ann's Church 8 POSITIVE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 31 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


Chairman—M. HW. CUAYTOR, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 


J, DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, The Right Hon, Sir RICHARD COUCH (late Chief Justice of Benes. 
Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, &c. (Catalogues THOMAS HUGHES, Esv.. ¢ WILLIAM MACANDREW, E rp. 
free) to Her Majesty. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereigns. GHES, Esq., Q.C. ! : Sd-5 
akers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal Perfect Security to Poliey-h ders is assured under the Positive System of investing in 
rvatory, Greenwich. | Government Securities in ‘Trust for Policy-lolders the Entire Net Premiums and a fifth part 


of the paid-up Capital of the Com hay 
On December 31, 1576, the amount at Credit of the Policy-holders’ Life Funds, £108,886, was 
LLIAM Ss. BURTON, 39 Oxford Street, W.—The Perfect equal to 79 per Cent. of the Entire Net Premiums received to that date, in addition to which 
SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. rhe real NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than _ there was the Policy-holders’' Guarantee Fund of £51,080 Consols. 
Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of Messrs. The Rates of Premium for Short Term Policies have been reduced. 


Elkington & Co., is the best article next to silver that can be used as su , either usefully i és 
FIRE OFFICE, 


or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle or Bead or King’s or 


PATTERNS: Old Silver. Thread ‘Shell. LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
ed > nsurances effected in all parts of the Wor’ 


These as strongly plate d and are 1 every np at least equal to what other houses na 
joe as thelr tirst vaumey at very much higher pri: A second quality of Fiddle Pattern | I M P E &R I A L F I R E IN VS U R AN YC E Cc OM P AN a 
oT ab ble Spoons and Forks, 23s. per dozen ; Dessert, 17s. = dozen ; Tea Spoons, 12s. per dozen. © Established 1803. 


All kinds of Replating done by the Patent Process. | 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General resins Ironmonger, by appointment, to | CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGU post free, containing upwards of 850 E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prien and Plans of the Thirty large 
Show-rooms, 39 Oxford Street. W.; 1, 1A, 2.3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5. and 6 Perry’s Place ; 


and 1 Newman Yard ; Manuiactories, $i Newman Street; and Newman Mews, London, W. G ENERAL ASSURANCE Cc O } A N a 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1537. 
HEAL & SON’S 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF Curer Orrice—sz KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Brancnrs—West End of London, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Dublin, 
18 THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. Edinburgh, Glasgow, ilull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheftield, Stirling, York. 
HEAL & SON Extract from Report for sinner Year —_ 
New Life Policies Issued ...... 
BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, Assuring the Sum of .......+++ 
195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.—Catalogue post free. 
Singie e 
- Total Lite Premium Income .. 
FURNGSH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY'S, ‘Aesets at December 31, 1876... 
Iilustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing Estimates, post free. 
Table orks perdozen, from 19s. 3s. to £6. ‘Total ‘all sources .. 
ro Forks. Table, from 24s. ; Spoons, 24s. toves— Bright, Blac! ister. Hot-air, xc. 
fiché Trays. in Sets | Baths Domestic. Fines. and Travelling. in 1873. Participating ‘Assurances effected prior to December 31, 
tro ‘ea and Coffee Sets. from £3 7s. steads— Brass and Iron, wit dding. 
Dish Covers—Tin, Metal, Electro. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, xc. GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do. 50s. ; 5 do. £6 6s. 


Rock Vil. Moderator, &c. 


Kischenere— from 3 £3.58. t0 6 ft. £33. L A W LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET 


ron Tea and Cotlee Urns. itchen Utensils, Turnery, Mats. | 
China and Giass— Dinner Services, &e. Garden Tools—Lawn- Mowers, Rollers, &e, | FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. Established a.p.1700. Invested assets on December 31, 1876 ....-ssececccecccscccesses £5,493,863 
| Income for the past year ..........006+ ‘ 488.970 
URN VISH YOUR HOU SE or APARTMENTS Amount paid on death to Decemaber last . « 11,148,830 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most Aggrezate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large. useful Stock to select from. The Expenses of M t (including C ission) are ous 4} per cent. on the Annual 
a priced C atalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, 250, and 251 Tottenham Court Income 
blished 1862. ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted 


by the Office. 
()SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. | The Rates for YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in the Profits in the next Division, in 
Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu. December 1579. 


KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for INDIA and HOME USE. ee 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. I ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. INSURANCE. 
BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. CuigF Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
TAVALID FURNITURE.—C ARTER’S PATENT REVOLV- RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, DECEMBER 31, 1876. 
ING BED TABLE, adjustable for Reading and Writing, £2; Invalid Bed: 1 Couches, ] ENER: > J v ; ‘f 
adjustable to any of feet. £5 5 Chair, with EGAL and GENFI AL LIFE ASSURAN CE SOCIETY, 
saieete handles to carry an Invalid up and down stairs, £2 15s.; Wicker Bath Chaies. » trate FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 
£2 2s.; rE Baek-boards, £1 5s.; Merlin Chairs, £7 10s.; Trapped Commodes, £ ; Bed The Profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. The Bonus gives an average addition of 
Rests, 12s. 6d.; Leg Rests, £2 5s.; Perambulators, from £1. Drawings post free. £34 per £1,000 assured. The basis of valuation maintains mi their utmost force the safeguards 
J. CARTER, 6a Hew Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. rendering the Sosicty second to none in security to the Ass 
1. The new “ Institute of Actuaries’ Tables of Mortality were employed throughout- 
TAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH ( — yield higher Reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognized 
se.) 


DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent The tuture rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
Garden, London. _ Prize Med: is, Lo London and Paris. Hy 7 — * Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (seeGovernment 
ule). 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, | _Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be to any Windoworother = . 
uses free. CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, | 
Liverpool. and Dublin. 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 


The BONUS REPORT, fuliy explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the 
Valuation Schedule will be forwarded. 


[ie a mm. | U L I Co 8) N March 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
A Warm, Soft. and Noiseless Carpet. For Libraries and Studios. TPHE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
For Hotels Clubs. For CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
mes and Fassages. Heap OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
For Churehes and Publi 
urehes and Public Bulldimer. Braxcues in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Soft as Carpet, and especially recommended for the Nursery or Hall. Will wash and does no Hong Kong. 
absorb dust. Cu grant the customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the t nce does not ww £100, 
Illustrated Price Lists and Patterns post free on application. Depusite received for fixed periods on the following terms, =f 
INDIA-RUBBER GARDEN TUBING, At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits w will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
In 60-feet lengths, with Brass Fittings complete. Bills maa at the current exchange of the day on ny of, the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; an pprove s purchased or sent for collection. 
Superior Waterproof Macintosh Coats in every material and quality. — and Purchases ‘effected, in British and F orsign Securities, in East India Stock and 
+ IZE = oans, and the sa ustody of the same undertaker 
For D RUBBER MATS, drawn. and army. Navy. ond Pay aid Pensione realized. ent 
Carriages, Warehouses, Offices, Conservatories and Entrance Halls, &c. very other description of Banking Business and Moncy ney, Indian, 
Made any size and thickness. transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
BRITANNIA RUBBER AND KAMPTULICON COMPANY, = 


32 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. K, INAH AN’S WHISK Y. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. ded by the Medical Profession. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 


the taste,aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The isky must be pronounced to be pure, 

“Jean well matured, and of very excellent quality.’ 20 Great Titehfield Street, W. 
ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”—Thackeray, in “The 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. Virginian or rhe There’ 's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Vide “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.” brand than the *’ iE TLES.’” Sold only in Packets, pd | by our Name and 

SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. | Trade Mark. wy, D. & H.O. ort Wholesale and Export only, Bristol and London. 
NUNN'S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 250. per dozen, | WILLS’ “BEST  BIRD'S-EYE” CIGARETTES. 
a en), 
. .W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export only, Bristol and London. 
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